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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, room 4221, New Senate Office Building, 
Senator J.W. Fulbright (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright (chairman), Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Morse, Kennedy, Wiley, Aiken, and Lausche. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We expect a few more members to come along eventually. 

I might say, for the benefit of some that have not heard it, that one 
of the reasons for the delay has been the announcement by the White 
House that the Secretary of State has resigned, and, as you all know, 
because of his very serious illness, which we all regret. We have the 
greatest sympathy for him, but it has caused some considerable discus- 
sion and diversion this morning. I certainly feel very sad about it. 
We have all worked with the Secretary for many years, and while we 
have had differences, we all have the greatest respect for him, for his 
courage and his devotion to duty. 

I may also say that this is the first meeting of this committee in this 
room. The room speaks for itself. There may be some difficulty 
with the speaking system. I am told that there are difficulties. 
And if you cannot hear me, you will understand that we have not yet 
shaken down this new environment. 

I think it is very fitting that this morning we have before the 
committee the nomination of Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, of Connecticut, 
to be Ambassador to Brazil. Mrs. Luce, as you know, is well known as 
a former Member of Congress, and it so happens that she and I 
entered the House of Representatives on the same day, a very long 
time ago, and many of you know about her subsequent career in and 
out of Government, as Ambassador to Italy, and a figure in our 
literary life. 

The Senator from Connecticut has requested the privilege of 
introducing Mrs. Luce, not that she needs it, but, anyway, I am sure 
the senior Senator from Connecticut can add further luster to her 
reputation; so we would like to recognize first the senior Senator from 
Connecticut. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PRESCOTT BUSH, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Senator Busou. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have the honor to introduce to this committee, reintroduce, I should 
say, a very distinguished citizen of the State of Connecticut. The 
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chairman has reminded you of her membership in the Congress, 
beginning in 1942—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 1948. 

Senator Busn. And the service during the World War. 

The election was in 1942, and sometimes we think absentmindedly 
in terms of elections, Mr. Chairman. 

Following that, you will recall the President appointed her in 1953 
as his Ambassador to Italy, and while there was eyebrow raising at 
that time, I think it is fair to say that those who appeared to scoff 
remained to be forgiven for their doubts about Mrs. Luce as our 
Ambassador. Her performance in Italy was at that time recognized 
and is still recognized as having been an excellent performance. 

She has been known for her excellence in many fields, and T have 
no doubt that the same brilliant ability which she has demonstrated 
and her devotion to duty will make her a highly effective Ambassador 
of the United States to Brazil. 

Accordingly, I urgently request this committee’s favorable con- 
sideration on this nomination. 

I thank the chairman and members of this committee for this 
privilege. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. Luce, we now recognize you, and if you care 
to make a statement to the committee before we open up questions, 
you may do so. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, NOMINEE TO BE 
AMBASSADOR TO BRAZIL 


Mrs. Luce. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement to make. 

I want to express, however, how happy I am at the honor that the 
President has again accorded me to represent our country abroad, 
and how pleased I am that my hearing on this confirmation, which 
I hope you will accord, is in so splendid a new room; and, to express 
my own pleasure at seeing my old colleague of 1943 sitting in such 
high eminence in this beautiful room. 

The CHarrMAn. Well, you reminded me that I, as I recall it—or, 
rather, the maiden speech of both of us occurred during the first 
month, I think. And you spoke, partly at least, about one of our 
Vice Presidents, Mr. Wallace, and I think I responded. So you were 
the inspiration for my first speech in Congress, as I recall. 

Mrs. Luce, a few routine questions I would like to ask you, for the 
record, which we ask all ambassadors. 

Do you or your family have any investments or other financial 
interests in Brazil which might constitute a conflict of interests? 

Mrs. Luce. No, I have no investments, insofar as I know, nor do 
my family have any investments in Brazil. 

The CuatrMan. Does Mr. Luce expect to go with you to Rio? 

*” Mrs. Luce. He expects to do as he did when I was Ambassador to 
Italy, to accompany me, of course, and to remain a half of the year. 

The CHarrMan. Do you speak Portuguese? 

Mrs. Luce. Senator, it is a very difficult language. I have applied 
myself to it in these last 2 months with a good deal of vigor. | can 
hardly say that I have mastered it, but IT expect by the time I arrive 
in Rio that while I will not be a proficient conversationalist, T will be 
able to conduct an ordinary conversation in the language. 
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The CyairMaNn. Have you had any previous experience in any 
Latin American country? 

Mrs. Luce. No, Senator, [ have not. 

The CuairRMAN. Are you familiar with the Brazilian economic 
situation as it now exists? 

Mrs. Luce. Senator, I arrived in Washington yesterday, and I 
have not yet been through the Department drill. I have not yet 
informed myself on the detathe of the Brazilian economic situation. 

My knowledge is more or less confined to what 1 have read in books 
in this past snanth. and what I have read in newspapers. How 
accurate that knowledge is I will not coin for several weeks, when | 
have finished my Department briefing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you do know, in a general way, that their 
financial condition has been very precarious, do you not? 

Mrs. Luce. Indeed, I do, Senator. 

They have had some recurring chronic difficulties with their balance 
of payments, and they have borrowed from us since 1953, I think, 
something like $900 million, and especially in these last 2 years they 
have had grave difficulties. I think they have had, if what I read in 
the papers is true, already from three sources; from the International 
Monetary Fund help, they have had I think about $112% million, 
another $58 million from private banks, and $100 million from the 
Export-Import Bank. All of that, I believe, since 1957. 

hey have had grave difficulties, as you know, Senator, because of 
the loss of a large part of the coffee market. Brazil at one time had 
almost a complete monopoly of the coffee market. Coffee being 60 
percent of its foreign trade, it becomes a very serious matter when she 
loses a large part of that market. And then coffee prices have fallen 
on the world market , and Brazil has had to institute rather costly 
methods of price support. How costly price support can be, our 
American Senators know very well, since we have supported so many 
agricultural prices ourselves. 

The CuarrmMan. It has been reported from the press that the 
Brazilian Government has not abided by the conditions set by the 
International Monetary Fund as completely as generally is the case, 
and that there has been some complaint about this, although she is 
applying, I believe, or expects to apply for a large additional loan 
from us. 

Do you know of any reason why you would not be entirely objective 
in the consideration of any applications for loans to this country? 

Mrs. Luce. I’m sorry, Senator, 1 don’t understand the question. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I anticipate, I think it is clear that there will 
be further financial negotiations and applications for assistance from 
this country on the part of Brazil. 

Now, it has been, as I say, reported in the press that Brazil has not 
cooperated completely, as much as she should, in abiding by conditions 
that have been imposed, as usual. They are not special for Brazil, 
they are common conditions. And when you come to the Monetary 
Fund and ask for assistance, it is customary to require a study of the 
financial condition of a country, and then to require certain, usually 
certain more conservative financial practices. 

I wish this to be for the record: 

You know of no reason why you, as our Ambassador, would not be 
completely objective and have a dispassionate view of any applications 
by Brazil for loans from this country? 
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Mrs. Luce. Oh, most certainly not. I see no reason whatsoever 
why I should not try to pursue as loyally and intelligently as possible 
the policies that my Government, my own Government, believes to 
be the sound ones in respect of aid to other countries. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, I ask that especially in this connection 
because, as you have already stated, Brazil I think is the largest 
borrower by far of any country in the Western Hemisphere, and also 
her needs are gene I do not wish this to be interpreted as particular 
criticism on my part. I merely say that because I think it is a big 
country and a vast country, and that her needs are greater than any 

other country in this hem isphere, but it does require great caution and, 
I think, very sound business judgment in the administration of such 
a large program. 

That is all I want to make the point about, and I wanted you to be 
aware of the concern of this committee over our future financial 
dealings with Brazil. 

We are just in the process of creating a new bank, the Inter- 
American Bank, which will also be the source of additional funds, 
The Export-Import Bank, I think it is one of the largest borrowers 
of the Export-Import Bank—— 

Mrs. Luce. About 500 million, up until now. 

The CuarrmMan. Very large. And the International Bank. 

A company in Brazil was the first borrower from the International 
Finance Corporation, which was a small amount, about 4%, but on 
the whole it is the country of all other countries in this hemisphere 
which is the source of great concern in a financial sense. 

Mrs. Luce. On the other hand, Senator, do you not find it a 
reassuring thought that American private investments in Brazil are 
so very large and continue to go to Brazil, in spite of all these 
difficulties? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I think the future of Brazil, in every respect, 
but especially in a financial way, is very great, especially if they have 
reasonably good and sound management of the functions there. The 
resources are there, the people are there, and I have every reason to 
believe that it will go through a great development in the years to 
come. However, I hope we will avoid any mistake that will cause 
setbacks and cause injury to that economy. 

Do you, Mrs. Luce, feel that your effectiveness will be impaired in 
any way by the unfortunate incident in Bolivia last week, arising out 
of a story in Time magazine? 

Mrs. Luce. Mr. Chairman, when I read the news of the Bolivian 
incident in the newspapers, and that is where I saw it first, since I 
am not the editor of Time magazine, certainly not the South American 
edition, and since, I regret to say, I don’t always read it every week, 
I saw it in the newspapers first, I promptly telephoned Secretary 
Herter and assured him that if the incident would in any way embar- 
rass the Department or the administration, my own great desire to 
continue with my mission to Brazil must be left completely out, put 
completely to one side. 

He thanked me very much and said that he would look into the 
matter. 

Since that time it turned out that the Brazilians themselves, or, let 
us say, Brazilian public opinion, Brazilian Government sees no reason 
whatsoever why it should prejudice my mission. 
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As one Brazilian newspaper put it, rather echoing the opinion—I 
am not Mr. Luce, and [ am not the editor of Time, and I am being 
sent as an Ambassador to Brazil, and not to Bolivia. 

I rather hope that their judgment of it is the correct one. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Luce, I believe Brazilian elections are 
scheduled for Brazil next year. 

What do you conceive to be your proper role in regard to elections 
in a country to which you are assigned as Ambassador? 

Mrs. Luce. Well, I think Americans know how deeply Americans 
resent any interference at the time of their elections, interference in 
the sense of comments on the candidates in public, and so on. I 
think the mission of every American Ambassador is not to interfere, 
especially at the time of elections. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are familiar, Mrs. Luce, with the fact that in 
Brazil oil development is a governmental monopoly. They do not 

ermit foreign participation in the development of oil. 

Is that not correct—petroleum, that is? 

Mrs. Luce. To a large measure, yes. 

The CHaiRMAN. What would be your attitude if the Brazilians, 
unable to get American loans for Petrogas, which is their govern- 
mental monopoly, and unwilling to open oilfields to private American 
companies, turned to the Russians for help? 

Mrs. Luce. Well, I do not think that I, personally, or the State 
Department, or the American Congress, or the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, is very happy, never very happy 
when friendly allies turn to the Russians for help. 

The CHarrMAN. It would be a great tragedy, would it not, if they 
did? 

Mrs. Luce. It would be most sad, indeed, yes. 

On the other hand, one wonders if they would be able to get it at the 
price in their own personal liberties and sovereignty that would be 
asked. 

The Brazilians are, as you know, Senator, a people full of passionate 
love of personal liberty, and they attach enormous importance to the 
integrity and dignity of the individual. No other country in the world 
does so more, and Brazil has not, as you know, recognized Soviet 
Russia for a number of years. 

I don’t think that the Brazilians will, as you express it, turn to 
Soviet Russia, if the price is one that would cost them their human 
liberties. 

The CuarrMan. I have one other question of slightly different type. 

Do you still believe that mortal enemies of the United States are 
growing and thriving in the organism of the Democratic Party? 

Mrs. Luce. Senator, any time you wish to give me the job of being 
Republican Ambassador to the Democratic Party, I would be awfully 
happy to take it. 

he CHarrMAN. I am not clear that that was responsive to my 
question. 

In the light of subsequent developments, do you think you would 
say that was somewhat of an overstatement that you made in 1952? 
You recall that statement, do you not? 

Mrs. Luce. I recall a few of yours, Senator. 

The CHarrMan. I am not comparable to that, I don’t think. I 
would be interested—— 

39312—59——2 
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Mrs. Luce. No; I don’t recall it. What is the statement? 

The CHarrMAN. You don’t recall it? 

Mrs. Luce. I really don’t know what you are referring to, Senator, 

: ) ; 

The CaarrMan. Well, for the record, I will quote it. This was 
September 30, 1952, and this was a national television broadcast: 

For 20 years mortal enemies of ours have been growing and thriving in the 
organism of the Democratic Party. There is only one way to dislodge them, 
We must shake them all out. Yes, the tree of government must be shaken hard. 


Then these rotten apples, these mortal enemies, will fall out before all from the | 


top branches. 


Mrs. Luce. That is awfully good oratory. 

The CHarrmMan. What? 

Mrs. Luce. I said that is awfully good oratory. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, it is yours 

You don’t really believ e, you didn’t then, do you, that the Demo- 
cratic Party is growing and thriving these mortal enemies of this 
country? 

Mrs. Lucr. It is a mere matter of logic, Senator. 

Where there are subversive elements in any country, they seek very 
hard to lodge themselves in the organism of the party in power. That 
is true in every country. That 1 is the logical place for them to go. 

They want to be in with the “ins,” not out with the ‘outs.’ 

The Cuairman. Well, then, do I understand that you stand by 
that statement, that you believe that is 

Mrs. Luce. I believe such eleme nts, they were in the party in power, 
and I dare say that if one were to find today subversive elements in 
government, it would be construed that they were in the party in 
power. ‘That is where they head for. 

The CHarrMan. In the top branches, then, who did that refer 
to—in the top branches? It must have referred to President Tru- 
man. You don’t subscribe to that doctrine, that he was a traitor 
to this country, do you? 

Mrs. Luce. Certainly not. I never said so. 

The CuarrMan. That is the implication to be drawn, if 1 may use 
that word. May I draw that? 

Mrs. Luce. I am glad you are implying and not inferring. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, we do learn, vou know, after a long time. 

’ Pe ) oD 

But isn’t that the proper implication that one might infer from that 
statement? 

Mrs. Luce. That is the one you choose to put on it, Senator. I 
am in no shape at the moment to contradict it. 

The CuarrMAN. You didn’t mean it that way? 

Mrs. Luce. Certainly I didn’t mean that. 

The CuarirMAN. That is what I hoped you would say. 

Mrs. Luce. I never said that the President was a traitor. 

The CuarrMan. In the light of events that have happened in 
recent years, would you still assert that—the only American President 
who ever lied us into a w ar, because he did not have the political 
courage to lead us into it, was Franklin Roosevelt? 

Mrs. Luce. The only President—is that what you say? 

The CuarrMan (reading): 


The only American President who ever lied us into a war, because he did not 
have the political courage to lead us into it. 
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Mrs. Luce. I would have preferred that the American people were 
always, insofar as possible, told the absolute strict truth about their 
situation in the face of a potential enemy. And I do not believe, and 
I think history ae it, that we were told the “i Senstor. 

Now, since those days—tha’ ves before I was a politicien, not to 
say & diplo :mat—one ¢ ‘annot plwa ‘Ss in a high position appro ch the 
people with the coldest and hardest facts in seek cing to win them over 
to a position. I still think it would have been better had we been 
told that we were going to have to fight the Nazis, and that we were 
going to have to fight them sooner, rather than later, and that this is 
what we should have done. 

I think it would have been better to have said that, since everyone 
at that time in the White House knew it. 

The CHARMAN. You stand by that statement, then, you think? 

Mrs. Luce. I stand by—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You think he lied us into a war? 

Mrs. Luce. I stand by my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was hoping that time had mellowed your judg- 
ment a bit, but it hasn’t. That is quite clear 

Mrs. Luce. Time has mellowed my language, I hope, my judg- 
ment; but the accuracy, historical accuracy, I must stand by. 

The CHairMAN. Well, of course, I do not agree, that is obvious. 
I do not agree with either of those statements, and I was hoping that 
perhaps you had, in the light of developments in our relations with 
the rest of the world, and in this particular area of subversion or 
alleged subversion that existed in this country, that perhaps you might 
have sofiened your attitude a bit. 

I will vield to the Senator from Montana, if he wishes to ask 
questions. 

Senator MaNsFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to ask. 
All I want to say, for the record, is this: 

That we have to judge a nominee on the basis of their performances. 
Like the distinguished chairman of this committee, I came to the 
Congress the same time that the Congressman from Connecticut did. 
She served in the House for 2 years and made a very commendable 
record. There were many occasions when we were on opposite sides 
of the fence. 

She served as our Ambassador to Italy for almost 4 years, and I 
believe the first woman ever appointed to represent us in a Latin 
country. She did it under difficulties, and I think her record there 
was outstanding. 

There are some things that some people do not get credit for, and 
I think perhaps not enough of the story has been told about Am- 
bassador Luce’s part in the settlement of the Trieste question, and to 
a lesser degree, in the settlement of the Austrian State Peace Treaty. 

I think that ought to be in the record. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Aiken. 

Senator AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I might state, first, that [ am not 
sure but what if at the beginning of World War II the American 
people had realized that 15 million American boys were to be put in 
the armed services and sent overseas, perhaps things would have been 
different in that respect. 
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I also would not say that when the President at that time made his 
statement, I didn’t believe it to be true at the time he made them, 
even though they later turned out not to be too accurate. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I would say that Mrs. Luce made a very remarkable record as 
Ambassador to Italy, a record which many people did not expect of 
her as a woman Ambassador to a Latin country, which has been 
referred to by Senator Mansfield. I feel that she will creditably 
represent us wherever she goes. 

I may also add, if the chairman has not noticed, she seems to stand 
up very well under direct examination. 

Mrs. Luce. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator ArkEN. That is all I have to say. 

The CuarrMan. Is that all? 

Senator AIKEN. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Well, I will say this, Mrs. Luce, at the beginning, 
that the questions I shall put to you are quite impersonal, as far as 
I am concerned. Those of us that sit on the Foreign Relations 
Committee on confirmation problems before us, have a public trust 
to perform, and responsible people within our country raise objections 
to nominations. We have the duty to make those objections a matter 
of record. We have the duty of giving the nominee an opportunity 
to make his or her case, and it is in that spirit that I will ask questions 
that relate to some of the objections to your nomination. 

I have not had the pleasure that Senator Fulbright and Senator 
Mansfield have had in knowing you intimately, but while we have 
not been close friends, we have met on occasion, too. 

I want to make this statement for the record, so that the questions 
which I shall ask may be interpreted as rather pointed, flow from a 
motivation that carries no personal animosity, but the questions I 
ask are in keeping with what I consider to be my public trust. 

I had not intended to comment upon it, Mrs. Luce, in view of the 
fact that Senator Fulbright raised the statement that you made on 
October 11, 1944. 

I want to say most respectfully that I am shocked by your reply. 
I could not possibly vote for your nomination until you document 
your statement before the committee this morning, because if you 
stand by the statement that you made October 11, 1944—that the 
only American President who ever lied us into a war, because he did 
not have the political courage to lead us into it, and then added that 
he is not only untrustworthy but also incompetent in statecraft—l 
would have to ask for a documentation to that charge before I could 
possibly vote for you, because, undocumented, I would consider it 
subversive. 

There are all sorts of subversion, you know. But I would consider 
that a highly subversive statement until you could document it, and 
I simply want the record to show that I will give you an opportunity 
to document it. Iam sure the committee would, but I think that is an 
untruthful statement you made. 

Now, go ahead. You may document it, or make any comment you 
wish to make. 

Mrs. Luce. Mr. Senator, I think I have already said that at this 
point I was not, as you know, a Member of Congress or an office- 
holder. I was a private citizen, expressing a private opinion. 
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I have already said that in the light of my own experience in politics 
and diplomacy that the language was, in my view, very intemperate, 
and would not have been used by me if I had the experience which | 
now have. This is an apology for using such language, which good 
taste would prevent or should prevent the private citizen from using. 
That is the language to which I refer. 

But as to my own belief that the President of the United States 
knew that we were in all likelihood marching toward war, that state- 
ment I think there can be much warrant found for in history, and that 
it would have been better that we should have known that, that I 
myself took great exception to Wendell Willkie’s speeches in the same 
campaign, also saying that the United States was not going to war— 
that is a matter of record. 

But this is the historical question. I would be most interested in 
knowing from the Senator whose authority he would accept on a re- 
view of the events that transpired in the White House in 1932, because 
I would hesitate to present him with proof unless I knew what type of 
authority he expected the proof to come from. 

Senator Morse. My answer to that is very easy. I would like to 
have you document the authorities that you think will be reliable au- 
thorities for me to depend upon, and that would give me an opportun- 
ity then to better evaluate your judgment, because you are up for 
nomination and confirmation, and my duty is to pass judgment on 
your judgment, and I would be very much interested in your documen- 
tation as to who you think would be competent to document that and 
what proof you would offer. 

I didn’t make the charge; you did. It is for me to pass on your 
mental processes, and I am being very frank and honest with you 
by telling you that in view of this undocumented charge before us, 
I couldn’t think of voting to send you to Brazil and have you exercise 
that judgment, with no documentation before us. 

What was your position, if any, on October 11, 1944? 

Mrs. Luce. I was a Member of the Congress. 

Senator Morss. Yes; you were not a private citizen, but a Member 
of the Congress. 

Mrs. Luce. Quite right; yes. 

Senator Morse. Engaged in a campaign? 

Mrs. Luce. I was going back mentally to the 1940 campaign. 

Senator Morse. In 1944 you made this statement, you were a 
Member of Congress, you had a responsible position of public trust, 
and I say most respectfully you were out trying to get the American 
people in 1944 to believe they had a lying President, and I think you 
our t to be required to prove your statements. 

hat is all there is to my position on that. 

And on March 3, 1943, you are reported to have said that President 
Truman had been handpicked by big city bosses who are ready to 
stuff a ballot box or steal an election before you say ‘‘Missouri.”’ 

Are you still of the opinion that President Truman was handpicked 
by political bosses? 

Mrs. Luce. I think he was certainly their candidate. 

Senator Morse. Big city bosses? 

Mrs. Luce. He was certainly their candidate. 

Senator Morsr. What do you mean by ‘“‘their candidate’? 

Mrs. Luce. They were for him. 
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Senator Morse. You mean they supported him? 

Mrs. Luce. Yes. 

Senator Morse. And whenever anyone supported you for your 
races for Congress, did that make you their candidate? Did they 
handpick you? 

Mrs. Luce. It was always said they were, by the opposition. 

Senator Morse. That is not my question. I am asking, do you 
feel that because someone supported you, that they handpicked you? 


Mrs. Luce. Well, I didn’t have much support, as a rule, exe ept | 


just ordinary people. I was the only Republican elected, really, in 
the Roosevelt landslide, and I didn’t have a machine. There really 
wasn’t one in Connecticut. 

Senator Morse. But it is your position, judging from this response 
you have made to my question, that one would be justified in looking, 
assuming your premise, looking to who may support a candidate, and 
then you are justified in making, drawing the conclusion that that 
makes him the handpicked candidate of the big city bosses—is that 
the reasoning you want me to take? 

Mrs. Luce. What do you mean by “handpicked’’? 

Senator Morsz. I don’t know. You used the word. I didn’t. 

Mrs. Luce. I have no idea what I may have meant by it. 

What does it mean to you. 

Senator Morse. Suppose you tell us what it means. I am 
trying— 

Mrs. Luce. I have no idea. 

Senator Morse. It is your judgement that is under examination 
before this committee, Mrs. Luce. 

Mrs. Luce. It is not only my judgement, but it is my memory that 
seems to be under observation, and I find it awfully difficult to imagine 
what I may have been thinking—how many years ago, Senator? 

Senator Morse. This was March 3, 1943. 

Mrs. Luce. Well, that is a great many years ago. 

Senator Morse. I beg pardon. This was June 20, 1948. June 20, 
1948. 

Mrs. Luce. Well, that is more than 10 years ago. | cannot always 
remember exactly what was in my mind about any given phrase as 
long as 10 years ago. 

Senator Morse. I am only asking what is in your mind today, this 
moment, in regard to this statement which you are quoted to have 
said, that President Truman had been handpicked by big city bosses 
who were ready to stuff a ballot box or steal an election before you 
can say— 

Mrs. Luce. You do catch me very much eff base, because when 
you ask me what was in my mind when I| came here, what was in my 
mind when I came here was Brazil. 

Senator Morsg. I am not asking you about what is in your 

Mrs. Luce. I have spent months of my time thinking about Brazil, 
not what I might have said in the heat of a compaign over 10 years 
ago, or in another case 14 years ago. 

Senator Morse. I am asking you, Mrs. Luce, as of this day, hour, 
and minute, do you still hold to the view that President ‘Truman had 
been handpicked by the big city bosses? 

Mr. Luce. He was their candidate. 

Senator Morse. You told me that before. 
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Mrs. Lucr. Yes. 

Senator Morse. But I am asking you for a ‘Yes’’ or ‘““No”’ answer: 
Do you believe that he was the handpic ked candidate of the big city 
bosses? Yes or no—it’s s just that simple. 

Mrs. Luce. I must go back and, at your request, I will most 
certainly go back and review, insofar as I can, the history of those 
campaign ‘periods. 

Senator Morse. All right. 

Senator Aiken. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Morse. I will vield to the Senator, if | may come back to 
my questions. 

Senator AIKEN. Yes. 

Senator Morss. Yes; I yield. 

Senator ArkEN. I wonder, if we have completely forgiven Germany 
and Japan for what happened 15 vears ago, but still hold Mrs. Luce 
responsible for something she said in the heat of emotion at that 
time—— 

Senator Morse. I didn’t hear that. 

Senator A1kEN. If we have completely forgiven Germany and 
Japan, and their Governments and people, for what happened 15 
years ago, but still hold Mrs. Luce fully responsible for what she said 
at that time, when everybody was saying things that were prompted 
by rather keen emotions, and you have got to indict a large part of 
the Congress that was here at that time, if so, you have got to indict 
millions ‘of the American people, and yet we have forgiven Germany 
and Japan completely, and they are our pals today, but Mrs. Luce, 
who didn’t do anything at all, as compared to what they did, that 
she should be held euilty for something or other, guilty of not voting 
for Mr. Truman, I assume she didn’t. 

Senator Morse. May I say most respectfully 

Senator A1kEN. I don’t believe she did. 

Mrs. Luce. That inference is very correct. 

Senator Morse. May I say most respectfully to my good friend 
from Vermont that we are not often confronted with non sequitur 
arguments, but the gentleman’s observations have nothing to do with 
the valuation on my part, as a member of this committee, and I hope 
on the part of other members of the committee, of the caliber of this 
nominee’s judgment. 

Mrs. Luce. Mr. Senator, may I ask a—— 

Senator Morse. Sorry. I haven’t finished responding to Mr. 
Aiken. When I finish, [’ll be very glad to let you have the floor. 

| have the responsibility of making up my mind as to what kind of 
a mind we would be sending to Brazil if we sent Mrs. Luce there. 

I want to say most respectfully that if this is typical of the way she 
responds in such an hour of crisis as exists, when she made this, in my 
judgment, entirely uncalled for comment about President Roosevelt, 
and the second uncalled for comment about President Truman, I just 
do not think she is qualified to be in a diplomatic position. That is 
my judgment. 

Senator AIKEN. I hope they never judge you and I complete!y on 
things we have said in the past. 

Senator Morse. | am always happy to take cross-examination on 
my comments and document them. 
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Senator Aiken. I thought the Senator from Oregon would have , 
sympathy for anyone with that position 

Mrs. Luce. Is it his view that anyone who took a dim view of the 
election of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Truman is not fit to represent their 
country abroad? 

Senator Morse. Not at all. 

I take the position that if in my mind that person lied about them, 
they are not fit to represent our country, and until you can document 





those charges, I will continue with my point of view, you spoke un.- | 


truthfully on those occasions. 

Mrs. Luce. Well, will you document that? 

Senator Morse. I am asking you to prove that. You made the 
charge that Mr. Roosevelt lied. I want the documentation, because 
I don’t think that, absent of that documentation, that you have a 
mind that would justify my voting for you to go to Brazil. 

Now, there have been comments here this morning, Mrs. Luce, that 
you made a fine record in Italy. I don’t know whether you did or did 
not. I only know that I have before me material from critics that 
do not share that point of view, and I want to ask you a few questions 
about some of that material. 

Are you familiar with the article that appeared in the February 23, 
1956, issue of the Reporter magazine? 

Mrs. Luce. I heard about it. 

Senator Morse. It contains some criticisms of your work in Italy. 
I want to ask a few questions about it. 

Maybe we could save some time by pointing out that one of the 
major criticisms in this article is that as U.S. Ambassador in Italy you 
intervened in Italian elections. 

Do you think the charges contained in this article with respect to 
that are true? 

Mrs. Luce. No. 

Senator Morse. The article says, on page 13: 

A week later she got into worse trouble by saying publicly in Milan that any 
electoral victory for the extreme right or extreme left would have “grave con- 
sequences for the intimate and friendly cooperation between Italy and the United 
States.’’ Several Italian and American newspapers claimed later that the speech 
lost the center parties the election. 

Is that the correct quotation of any speech you made in Italy? 

Mrs. Luce. The statement I made was correct. This was our 
policy in Italy, and as far as I know, still is, that we have no intention 
of supporting a country which is Communist or Fascist. That was 
our policy in Italy, and I arrived in Italy and spoke before the American 
Chamber of Commerce. My remarks—as you well know, Senator, an 
Ambassador does not speak abroad without consulting his own staff. 
The entire Embassy section is charged with political statements. And 
they felt this was the proper statement concerning our own policy. 

Wihioterae: in previous elections, Ambassador Dunn, who made 
many speeches in that election, conveyed that same impression to the 
Italian people more forcefully than I did. 

Senator Morse. Is it true, as the Reporter magazine—— 

Mrs. Luce. May I finish? 

Senator Morse. I’m sorry. I thought you had finished. 

Mrs. Luce. The speech created no stir, practically no comment of 
any kind in Italian papers at the time. When the election which 
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followed after. was lost, an American reporter started the story that 
it must have been American intervention. This was picked up, not 
by the proper American press, but by the Communist and the Socialist 
press. The author of that article, as you well know, is very sympa- 
thetic, and has been for a long time, to the Socialist position in Italy. 
Mr. DeGasperi was alive at that time and spoke to me about it after- 
ward. He said he much regretted what the American papers were 
saying, aud he told me, in the presence of other officers of the Embassy, 
that although he hoped it would not hurt my vanity, that the speech 
could not have lost or made five votes at that moment. 

Senator Morsr. Well, I think I performed a service to you for 
giving you an opportunity to reply to this article, because my mail 
would seem to indicate that this article has received rather wide 
reading in the United States. 

On page 14 it says: 

She had made up her mind: only by enlisting the Monarchists and strengthening 
the rightwing of the Christian Democratic Party could Italy ever have a strong, 
stable government. 

Although a newcomer to Italy, Mrs. Luce was not unsympathetic nor unfamiliar 
with the outlook of the right. But she only knew the political right in her own 
country, the Republican Party that had just returned to power, and she had little 
notion of how weak, Burbonic, and thoroughly unpopular the Italian right is. 
It is a haven not only for groups of jittery businessmen and landowners, but also 
for unregenerate feudal barons, as well as former Fascist goons, crackpot young 
bomb throwers, fetish worshipers who once kidnapped Mussolini’s corpse, and 
sophomoric nationalists who want to retrace the late Duce’s military steps over 
the long African route to Ethiopia. Incidentally, it also includes many who 
despise Britain and hate the United States. 

Is the writer of this article critical in his allegation that you actively 
participated in Italian politics to the extent of trying to strengthen 
the Monarchists? 

Mrs. Luce. The policy of the Embassy was to support in every 
way we knew how the center forces of democracy in Italy, and that 
was the policy that I pursued. To the right of the center, forces 
were very slim, that is, the margin of the government was very slim, 
with a factional Monarchist Party, it was a question of numbers. In 
the event that the center parties should split up, as they have since 
done, as you know, Senator, and in the event that the party to the 
left of the Christian Democratic Party, but within the center coali- 
tion, should join forces, which the reporter of the magazine very much 
hoped that they would do, with the Socialist pro-Communist left, 
there would have been no place for the Democratic Party of Italy to 
find their strength, except with the supporting and sustaining votes 
of the Monarchists. They have often had those votes, received those 
votes. They are getting them now. 

Now, that is a matter of practical politics. 

At no time ever, in any circumstances, did I or any member of my 
Embassy ever give aid, comfort or encouragement to the Facist 
Party of Italy. 

Senator Morss. Are you through? 

Mrs. Luce. Yes. 

Senator Morss. Mrs. Luce, did you or the Embassy or our Govern- 
ment, if it was the policy of our Government, ever follow any course 
of action while you were Ambassador in Italy that would justify 
the allegation that our American Embassy in Rome, under your 
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directorship, was intervening in Italian domestic politics, by giving 
support to the leaders of one party or another? 

Mrs. Luce. Mr. Senator, when you extend aid, as we have in great 
amounts to foreign countries, and when you extend aid programs to a 
government, you are intervening in the side of that government by the 
very nature of the fact that you are giving them aid. And as we ex- 
tended aid to the leaders of the Democratic Party of Italy, to the 
Government of Italy, duly constituted Government of Italy, the charge 
was repeatedly made by Socialists and Communists that we were in- 
tervening in the domestic affairs of Italy. 

Senator Morss. Well, the charge was made, but my question is: 
Did you, as a matter of policy, separate and distinct from any aid that 
may have been going to Italy, did you, as a matter of policy, commit 
any act, make any speech, or follow any course of action that would 
justify the opinion being created in Italy that the American Embassy, 
in a political campaign in Italy, supported one side rather than another 
side? 

Mrs. Luce. Senator, every time the American Ambassador receives 
at their request, which they must do, the leaders of any friendly faction 
to the Government, to our Government, the charge is made that you 
must be favoring that party. 

It was our duty, it was our obligation, to talk with all elements in 
order to acquire information. We did not intervene. We did not 
take sides. We worked with, we were supposed to, the elected Govern- 
ment of Italy. I worked with three Prime Ministers, 

Senator Morse. The latter part of vour statement is the direct 
statement in response to my question. 1 have been asking whether or 
not you did or did not participate in the political activity in Italy in 
respect to their local domestic elections. 

Mrs. Luce. Only in the sense that every Ambassador does, by 
talking with the people from the parties that wish to explain their posi- 
tion, their policies, especially as they affected the United States, to 
the American Embassy. 

Senator Morse. Judging from your testimony in response to my 
last couple of questions, I would assume, but I want to give you an 
opportunity to make it definite in the record, that you would consider 
the following comments in this reporter article to be also unfair and 
untrue, reading: 


By the time that Mario Scelba was confirmed as Prime Minister. 


Mrs. Luce. I’m sorry, I can’t hear you, Senator. 

Senator Morss [reading]: 

By the time that Mario Scelba was confirmed as Prime Minister at the beginning 
of March, 1954, Italo-American relations were scraping bottom. Mrs. Luce had 
no confidence in the center coalition that Scelba had pulled together again, and 
Italian politicians were criticizing her so openly that the State Department was 
reported by one press association as wondering ‘‘whether it is in the U.S. interests 
to have an Ambassador who is the object of so much public debate.”’ 


Am I to conclude that you think that is an inaccurate reporting 
of the picture in Italy as it involved you, after the Scelba group came 
into power? 

Mrs. Luce. The American Embassy and myself always supported 
the Prime Minister who was chosen by the Italian Government, by 
the Italian people, and those who were not chosen sometimes felt that 
we may have favored the one who was chosen. In point of fact, we 
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tried not to interfere, but this did not save us from the charge, nor 
does it save any American Ambassador anywhere, in a_ political 
situation which is difficult, from the charge of interfering, but the 
charge is not true. 

Senator Morss. Mrs. Luce, when Scelba became Prime Minis- 
ter 

Mrs. Luce. Yes, he did. 

Senator Morsn. Did you then proceed to extend to him the same 
cooperation and services of the Embassy, to the extent that the 
Embassy serves the government of the country in which it is located, 
as you had to his predecessor? 

Mrs. Luce. I think the Senator may remember that I accompanied 
Mr. Scelba on his trip to America when he called on the President 
and on the Secretary and visited our country. 

Senator Morsr. And therefore your answer to my question is, 
“Yes”; you did extend the same? 

Mrs. Lucr. Obviously. 

Senator Mors. Well, the chairman of the committee asked you 
a question in regard to the policies of our Government in connection 
with loans, making loans to government oil monopolies in some parts 
of the world, where the government operates the oil industry, rather 
than private enterprise. 

I want to refer to that briefly. 

This same article from the Reporter magazine states: 





The American oil companies quarrel with Mattei had taken #n ugly turn that 
summer, when Fortune magazine, followed later by Time, pointed a finger at 
him as the biggest single obstacle to large-scale American investment in Italy. 
Apart from the merits of the case, and there were many on both sides, the fact 
that the publisher of Fortune and Time was also the U.S. Ambassador’s consort 
led many Italians to consider this as semiofficial American pressure. They were 
already suspicious, because of persistent rumors leaking from Government head- 
quarters, to the effect that the State Department was holding out on any further 
financial aid to Italy ‘‘until this oil business is settled.” 

Then Mrs. Luce, herself, entered the picture. Her first statement in the 
New York Times, in January 1955, did not attract much notice. She repeated 
it in essence a few weeks later, however, in an interview given to Il Globo * * * 
pointing out that “capital comes where the profit is greatest,’’ and that “‘political 
security is associated with economic convenience.’’ She went on to say: ‘‘Much 
depends on the oil policy of the Italian Government. It is known that oil 
investments are a good index of the security and profitable nature of the market. 
Many private companies can be led to invest their capital here if they see the 
oil companies doing it.’’ 

Her interview brought the long-smoldering dispute into an uproarious blaze. 
Shortly thereafter, the Socialist Party introduced a motion in Parliament requir- 
ing Scelba’s pledge that he would not discuss oil on his American visit. The 
motion did not pass. But the Christian Democrats forced the Premier to give 
Parliament a moral commitment along the same lines. What Scelba talked 
about in Washington is still, and probably will remain forever, a deep secret 
but he certainly kept mum about oil. 


Now, Mrs. Luce, I have quoted this not only because it is in this 
magazine but because unfortunately communications to me also from 
others express concern about the part you and your husband allegedly 
played in regard to the development of oil policies in Italy, and I 
understand that the final decision of the Italian Government was not 
for American oil companies to develop, but contrary to the point of 
view that you allegedly, you and your husband, had taken. 
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The question was asked earlier in this hearing as to whether or not 
your husband would accompany you to Brazil, and your reply was that 
probably he would be with you 6 months of the year. 

It is unpleasant to raise these matters, but the influence of Time 
and Life and Fortune is a tremendous influence on public opinion 
here and abroad, and I thought you ought to have an opportunity to 
make a statement on this record in regard to these allegations con- 
cerning the—your supposed intervention in the oil policies of Italy, 


and in view of the fact that Brazil is a country that operates an oil 


government monopoly, there is concern as to whether or not you might 
seek to extend those same policies in Brazil, and for that reason | 
have raised this rather delicate matter, I ‘hope with appropriate 
propriety and dignity, for your opportunity to comment. 

Mrs. Luce. I think, Senator, you consistently referred to ‘my 
policy.” , 

I was the instrument of my country’s policy. I had no private 
policy of my own. I pursued no private policies of my own. And | 
certainly had no oil policy of my own. 

The policies which I advocated in Italv were those that the economic 
secretary of the Embassy and State Department had proposed as being 
in the best interests of Italy, itself. 

I tried, as my predecessor had tried, and I have no doubt Mr. Scelba 
has tried, to persuade the Italians that they would be far better off if 
they could develop as quickly as possible their own subsoil riches, and 
that this could be most quickly done, since they did not have the 
capital, with capital from abroad. 

In Italy, as you know, the question of oil, as in many parts of the 
world, is a point that the Communists always stress—to put Americans 
into a bad light. They trv to persuade a country that American 
investments in oil, if they come in, that we will be exploiting their 
country and robbing them of riches and profits that belong exclusively 
to them. 

It is easy to raise a nationalistic fervor on this score. One must be 
sympathetic with the people who feel as they do. 

On the other hand, our interest in Italy was that Italy should not 
have such a large bill, I don’t remember now, after 3 or 4 years, the 
figures, but such a very large bill to pay for the importation of oil, 
when she might be producing her own oil. 

This is a country of tr emendous enter prise. We do not dragoon or 
command or force the oil companies to go into a country, nor can we 
dictate to them the terms under which they will conclude negotiations 
with the countries that they hope to aid in the search for oil. 

Our own oil companies felt that in developing Italian oil, they would 
need certain returns for their capital investment which would make 
the risk worthwhile, because, as you know, Senator, you must dig 
an average of 17 wells to hit 1. 

We did what we could, in every way we could, to persuade the 
Italian Government and Mr. Mattei to get together with foreign 
capital and American capital. We certainly did not say they dare not 
use Dutch or should not use Dutch or British capital. Our concern 
was to see them get their own oil out of the ground. We failed. 

This was a victory, to a certain extent, for the Nationalistic Party, 
the nationalist emotions in Italy, but I think the wisdom of that 
policy cannot be questioned. 
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Senator Morssr. Are you through? Does that complete your 
statement? 

Mrs. Lucr. May I say one more thing. 

At no point did we ever use any pressure of any kind on the Italian 
Government to embark on an oil policy that could conceivably be 
called blackmail. We made no threats; we offered no inducements 
except their own self-interest. 

Senator Morse. One question, and then I am going to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts who says that he has to leave for 
another meeting, and I am always subject to the decision of the Chair 
in regard to yielding to anyone else, and coming back to finish my 
questioning later. 

The Cuarrman. If you want to finish that line of questioning—— 

Senator Morse. | would like to finish this line of questioning that 
is connected with oil, at the moment. 

Is it your understanding, Mrs. Luce, that it is the policy of our 
Government, in connection with the administration of our foreign-aid 
program, not to make loans to any foreign governments for use in the 
development of oil facilities of the government monopoly in the field 
of oil development? 

Mrs. Luce. I don’t know what the policy of the Government on 
oil is at this moment, because | arrived in Washington 2 days ago. 
But in Italy we did not make loans to the Italians for developing their 
own oil, if that is what you are asking. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding that while you were in 
the diplomatic service for that period of time, it was the policy of our 
Government in connection with our foreign-aid program not to make 
loans to a foreign government for oil development, which maintains 
an oil development monopoly? 

Mrs. Luce. We did not do so in Italy. 

Senator Morse. And your familiarity with the policy is limited to 
Italy? 

Mrs. Luce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morss. Brazil has a government monopoly. What is your 
view in regard to the policy as to whether or not we should make a loan 
to Brazil, if they sought an oil loan for oil development? 

Mrs. Luce. I do not know the situation in Brazil. While many 
questions are very similar, different countries present different 
problems. I do not know the oil situation in Brazil as of this moment. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, subject, however, to the Chair’s ruling as to my continuing 
with my questioning later. 

The CHairMAN. Yes; Senator, you may. 

Senator KenNepy. I may say that I have found the discussion here 
this morning to be very beneficial, and I am glad to have heard it. 

I have known Mrs. Luce for 20 years in a personal and public way, 
and while I do not think that she would make such a statement, I 
think personally that she could fulfill the ambassadorship to Brazil 
with competence and to the credit of the United States, and I have 
every confidence that she can, based on her public record, and I am 
delighted to support her nomination wholeheartedly. 

Mrs. Luce. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kennepy. Thank vou, Senator. 
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The CHarrMan. Senator Morse, what is vour feeling; would vou 
like to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, if he wishes to ask any 
questions? 

Senator Witry. While I do not care to ask any questions, | am 
very happy to join in the sentiments expressed by my distingusished 
colleague, the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Lucn. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Senator Lauscnr. May I ask, Mrs. Luce, whether in Italy vou 
made any effort to make contacts below the level of the upper echelon 
people, into the rank and file, for the purposes of cultivating a better 
relationship between the people and our country, and I may say now 
that my judgment about whether you should be confirmed will not 
be dependent upon your answer to that question. 

I may say that I put it because of a book which I recently read, 
entitled, I believe, “Rice Roots,”’ which dealt with Indoc hina, and i in 
a measure lam asking it because of the book, “The Ugly American,’ 
and out of them both I was left with the impression that one of our 
weaknesses in ambassadorial work is the fact that our staff members 
and the Ambassadors are not at all familiar and are not in contact at 
all below the upper echelons of the government people. 

Now, with that preface, I would like to hear your comments on what 
I have said. 

Mrs. Lucr. Well, Senator, an ambassador’s task in a large country 
is a very heavy one. The number of office appointments are literally 
staggering. One makes contacts, and incidentally, in Italy, with 
thousands of ordinary Americans, because they come in thousands, 
expecting to see the Ambassador. 

You must visit many cities. You must attend many functions. 
You must put in an appearance at all sorts of public occasions, not 
only those in which Americans are involved, but those of a purely 
Italian nature. 

There is not much time left at the end of the day or the week for 
informal visiting with just ordinary people. 

Furthermore, there is the difficulty of visiting with just ordinary 
people, since an ambassador becomes something of a security question 
in foreign countries. 

Senator Lauscue. I ask 

Mrs. Luce. May I answer your question further? 

Insofar as it was possible for me to do so, I talked with hundreds of 
just ordinary Italians, shook their hands, answered their questions, 
sometines went into their little houses to see how they were living, 
but it would not be true and it would be pretending to say that this 
peripheral contact was really getting down awfully deep to the people. 

That is another job in itself. One tries to do as well as one can. 

Senator Lauscnue. I gather from what vou said that the contacts 
which you did make in attending the public meetings and festivals 
and probably patriotic events, at those you were in contact with the 
people? 

Mrs. Luce. Oh, yes. 

Senator Liauscur. Now, may | ask this further question. There 
has been constant discussion that in our ambassadorial service we 
fail to acquaint ourselves with the cultural, religious, and linguistic 
backgrounds of the nations to which our Ambassadors are sent. 
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In one of these books it was specifically pointed out that the dif- 
ference between our ambassadorial service and that of the Soviet was 
that the Soviet Ambassador learned the language, was intimately 
familiar with the religion, learned of the history and the culture of the 
people, and when he went there, he made it his business to create as 
many contacts with the general public as he could. 

You said you were trying to learn the Portuguese language? 

Mrs. Luce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscun. The religious aspect of it I do know that you 
understand. 

Now, may I put the question: This suggestion that has been made 
about the need of preparing ourselves in the manner that I have 
described; do you subscribe to that? 

Mrs. Luce. Oh, very wholeheartedly; yes. And I do believe that 
the Department now gives the most thorough and exhaustive briefing 
to the Ambassadors it is sending abroad, but as you know, Senator, 
our system is not quite the same as either the British or the Russian 
system. ; 

We do not leave our ambassadors in a post for years and years and 

ears. Our personnel in our embassies is shifted. The ambassadorial 
evel, generally, shifts in 4 years; ordinary officers, every 2 or 3 years. 

Senator Lauscnue. Would you mind expressing an opinion as to 
whether that shifting, which probably breaks down the possibility of 
the mind of the Ambassador being overpowered so that he serves 
unduly the nation with which he is, by sending him to other places, 
is sound—the shift, do you subscribe to it? 

Mrs. Luce. It has its advantages and it has its disadvantages. 
So far as the Foreign Service itself goes, it creates a corps of generalist 
officers who are capable of handling themselves anywhere in the world, 
so that is a distinct advantage, as well as being one of the goals of 
the Foreign Service. 

On the other hand, too quick shifts do not give a Foreign Service 
officer or an ambassador a chance to come to know the country 
intimately and serve it with maximum efficiency. That is the other 
side of the point. 

A decision on this question, 1 think, should be made by thoughtful 
career officers who have been in the Service many years and know both 
sides of the picture. 

Senator Lauscure. Now, Senator Mansfield made some comment 
about your participation in solving the Trieste question. Would you 
mind telling me what your part in that was? 

Mrs. Luce. Well, Senator, the Trieste question, which was the first 
question that Senator Fulbright asked me after the hearing 4 years 
ago on my confirmation, he asked me if I was familiar with the Trieste 
question. It was a long-standing territorial problem since the end 
of the war, and many efforts had been made to solve it. 

My own part in it consisted of repeatedly drawing it as forcefully 
as I could to the attention of the Secretary and the President and 
insisting, where other people seemed to have some doubt, that there 
really was a possibility of deciding it if we gave the Yugoslavian Gov- 
ernment and the Italian Government a real chance to discuss it out 
of the headlines, in the course of diplomacy. 

And, as you know, as a result of our efforts, negotiations were 
undertaken in London between the Yugoslavian Government and the 
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Italian Government, and in the end, after many trying months, they 
got it settled. 

Senator Lauscur. Now, between the time that it was settled and 
the time that you left Italy, did you have an opportunity to observe 
what the general attitude was then concerning the goodness of the 
settlement? 

Mrs. Luce. I think it is a settlement like all settlements, that 
nobody is 100 percent satisfied with; that the very nature of a negotia- 
tion is that nobody is completely satisfied, but everyone is sufficiently 
satisfied to live with it. I believe the question is settled and that the 
Italians themselves are very happy that it is settled and very glad to 
have Trieste back under their flag. 

Senator Lauscue. Well, the general fact is that it would not be 
only Italy that would be concerned, but the Yugoslavs as well. They 
are satisfied? 

Mrs. Lucr. I cannot speak for the Yugoslavs. I was not in Yugo- 
slavia, but I gathered they are, since there has never since been any 
question raised. 

Senator Lauscuz. I have not heard of any troublesome reports 
coming out from that area since the time of the settlement. 

Mrs. Lucr. It was a very good one. 

Senator Lauscue. It was a veritable powderkeg at one time. 

Now, then, just one or two more questions. 

When you were before the committee 4 years ago, were the subjects 
which were discussed today dealt with at that time? 

Mrs. Lucr. No, Senator. No one injected my political views as 
held 8 or 14 vears ago into the discussion of my competency to be 
Ambassador to Italy. 

No, they were not brought up at that time. 

Senator Lauscur. None of these subjects that were mentioned 
today were brought up at that time? 

Mrs. Luce. That was a private hearing; this is a public hearing. 

Senator Lauscuse. Yes, I see. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very much. 

The CHArRMAN. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Was I on the committee when you were before it 
before? 

Mrs. Luce. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Mors. Did I cross-examine you? 

Mrs. Lucn. I don’t remember, Senator. Certainly you brought up 
none of these questions you brought up today, although it was 4 years 
closer to the event. 

Senator Morse. I want to say most respectfully, I was not aware 
of the shocking statements that I brought up today that you had 
previously made. 

Mrs. Luce. Well, the Senator had himself been a Republican in 
the not too distant past-——— 

Senator Morse. | think you’re mistaken about my even being on 
the committee 4 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few more questions. 

The chairman asked if you had any investments or economic 
interests in Brazil. 

So the record may be clear, do you know whether or not Time or 
Life, Inc., the corporation of Time and Life, have any economic 
holdings or investments in Brazil? 
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Mrs. Luce. They have an office there, Senator, and I believe the 
South American edition of Time is published there. But I would 
not like to be held to that statement, because I really do not concern 
myself with my husband’s business. 

Senator Morss. I wasn’t concerned about that 

Mrs. Luce. I have no holdings there. 

Senator Morse. I was concerned about the activities of the pub- 
lication, of Time or Life, in Brazil. I only thought the record ought 
to be clear as to whether or not you know if the corporation of Time 
and Life have any economic investments or holdings in Brazil, other 
than a publishing house. 

Mrs. Luce. So far as I know, they do not. 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether or not your husband, who 
you testify will be with you there for some 6 months—— 

Mrs. Lucn. I don’t think he has any investments in Brazil other 
than his publishing business. 

I think if the Senator is interested in my husband’s interests in 
Brazil and the policies of his papers, that he would be very happy to 
tell the Senator and everybody of them. 

Senator Morse. I have no objection to examining your husband, 
but I am directing my questions to you, Mrs. Luce, and I expect a 
response to my question. 

Mrs. Luce. I will say I don’t. 

Senator Morse. Let me repeat the question without interruption. 

I asked you if you knew of your own knowledge as to whether or 
not your husband has any economic investments in Brazil. 

Mrs. Luce. No. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 

Mrs. Luce, I understand that you are a Knight of the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Merit of the Italian Republic. Would you tell the 
record what the circumstances of the receipt of this decoration were? 

Mrs. Luce. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Morse. Do you want me to repeat it? 

I understand that you are a Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Merit of the Italian Republic. I would like to have you state for 
the record what the circumstances of the receipt of this decoration on 
your part were. 

Mrs. Luce. The Order was presented to me when I left Italy, as it 
was to several other members. 

Senator Morse. I ask this question, Mrs. Luce, because within the 
committee from time to time there is considerable discussion as to 
what our policy should be in regard to this matter of American Gov- 
ernment officials, Members of Congress, accepting decorations by 
foreign governments. 

So I ask you, what is your general attitude toward the problem of 
the Ambassadors—or the policy of Ambassadors or other Government 
representatives accepting decorations from foreign governments? 

Mrs. Luce. Well, my own view is that there can be no harm in it, 
providing they do not take them from a government which they are 
currently serving. I am speaking of the Ambassadors. 

As to Members of Congress, that is quite a different matter. Your 
views on that would be more important than mine, Senator. 
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_ Senator Morse. What is your opinion, Mrs. Luce, as to any prac- 
tice followed by our Government in awarding decorations to officials 
of foreign governments? 

I will repeat the question: 

ow hat is your opinion and attitude in regard to the practice of the 
U.S. Government of awarding decorations to officials of foreign 
governments? 

Mrs. Luce. I haven’t thought about the question. 

Senator Morss. You have no opinion? 

Mrs. Luce. I have no opinion. 

Senator Morse. You would have no opinion as to whether or nox 
you think we ought to confine the practice which we engaged in when, 
some time ago, we decorated Jiminez of Venezuela, only to have him 
overthrown a few weeks later, and a considerable amount of criticism 
of the United States in Venezuela arose because we had decorated the 
man who was alleged, at least by his opposition in Venezuela, to be a 
totalitarian? 

You have no opinion as to the wisdom of that course of action? 

Mrs. Luce. It seems most unfortunate. 

Senator Morsst. That we decorated him? 

Mrs. Luce. It does seem unfortunate. 

Senator Morse. I didn’t hear that. 

Mrs. Lucn. I am sorry I don’t understand the question you are 
asking me, Senator. 

Senator Morss. I want you to understand, and I will be glad to 
repeat it. 

I would like to have your opinion, if vou have any, as to whether or 
not you think it is a wise policy for us to be decorating the officials of 
foreign governments, such as we did in the case of Jiminez, in Vene- 
zuela, only to discover a few weeks later that he had been overthrown 
because of his alleged totalitarian police state policies, and we were 
then confronted with the ugly fact of anti-American feelings and 
expressions because we had decorated a man with a Medal of Merit 
who the Venezuelans had found had subjected them to a totalitarian 
rule. 

Do you think that is a good policy for us to follow? That is my 
question. 

Mrs. Luce. As things turned out, it was a bad one. 

Senator Morsr. It turned out bad in that instance, but that raises 
the question, the general policy question, which I am seeking to get an 
opinion from you on, if you have one: 

Do you think we ought to adopt a policy of not decorating the offi- 
cials of foreign governments? 

Mrs. Luce. | am sure the Senator has given much thought to it. 
I have given no thought to it. I will think about it, see if I can find 
out what the facts are 

Senator Morsr. And I can rest in confidence, then, that as Am- 
bassador to Brazil, as you probably will be, in spite of my vote, if this 
issue arises as to whether or not an American decoration should be 
given to a Brazilian official, you will give it very careful thought, as 
far as your recommendation is concerned. 

Mrs. Luce. I will, indeed, sir. 

Senator Morsz. Mrs. Luce, at the time of your leaving Italy, Time 
magazine carried a story to the effect that the primary reason for you 
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leaving Italy was because of arsenic poisoning. Was that a correct 
story? 

Mrs. Luce. They would have been a little more correct if I were the 
editor of Time, I should have seen to it that they were more correct, if 
they said “arsenate of lead.”’ 

Senator Morsr. Arsenate? 

Mrs. Luce. Arsenate. 

Senator Morse. That was the primary reason of your leaving 

Mrs. Luce. The primary reason of my leaving was my health, 
Senator, yes. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Luce, what is your view about the policy 
that we should follow in appointing Ambassadors in respect to the 
selecting of, or giving preference to the selection of, career diplomats 
over politically appointed diplomats, as a matter of Government 
policy? 

Mrs. Luce. If the Senator is really interested in my views on 
that——— 

Senator Morse. I would not have asked the question if I was not. 

Mrs. Luce. I mean, my rather lengthy views. 

Senator Morse. I should be very glad to have them. 

Mrs. Luce. I wrote a very long article for Foreign Affairs maga- 
zine last year on this very question. 

Senator Morse. Would you give me the citation? 

Mrs. Luce. I would be happy to send it to you. 

Senator Morse. Give me a citation for the record, and I will assure 
you that I am not a nonreader; I will be glad to get it and read it. 

Mrs. Luce. I will send it to you. 

Senator Morsg. Thank you very much. 

May we have it incorporated as a part of this record, as an appendix, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, that may be done. 

Mrs. Luce. The article, I warn you, is very long. 

Senator Morse. I am used to that. 

I asked the question about the career and political appointed 
diplomats because I was interested in a comment, March 11, 1959, 
by Hedda Hopper, in which she said: 

When Clare Luce was asked by a pal how she got the assignment as Ambas- 
sador to Brazil, she replied, ‘‘After a year of living in Phoenix, I was so full of 


energy and good healfh that I had to go back to work. So, I called the State 
Department to ask if they had anything for me.” 


Is that an accurate quotation? 

Mrs. Luce. No, Senator, no. 

Senator Morse. Well, I performed a service for you and gave you 
a chance to answer a false statement in the press. I wish I had an 
opportunity like that more often for myself—even on Time magazine. 

Senator Lauscue. Will the Senator yield? 

Where does that statement appear? 

Senator Morse. In the Hedda Hopper column, who is an allegedly 
close friend of Mrs. Luce’s, published in the Erie, Pa., Times, Wednes- 
day, March 11, 1959. 

Always I have my documentation. 

Mrs. Luce. May I say that it is not a very accurate quote. 

It is true that when I left, the Secretary very kindly said to me, 
“When you feel well enough to get back on the team, let me know.” 
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And I did send word to the Secretary—this is before he was ili~ 
that I was feeling very well, but that was a year ago. 

Senator Morse. My last. question deals with another set of alle; ged 
quotations of yours, or statements of yours. 

It is reported in the press, speaking on the McCarthy issue at the 
time, that you said: 

“Senator McCarthy may have been wrong in judgments that involve the 
motives of some citizens,’’ said Mrs. Luce. “If he was, his own motive was to 
save this country from a deadly peril.” 

“Dean Acheson and his unhappy supporters have been proved wrong in q 
prolonged misjudgment, a misjudgment carried across 10 terrific years, which has 
brought about the death of our sons and could have as its result, in our time, the 
death of freedom.”’ 

Mrs. Luce asserted that Acheson and his “crew of unreconstructed adolescents, 
the softheaded intellectuals,’’ fell for the Bolshevist line in the 1930’s and never 
grew up. ‘‘ Now they are too proud to change,”’ she said. 

“They are letting us pay for their adolescent enthusiasm for ‘good old Joe’ 
Stalin,’ she continued. ‘‘And their pride, which now verges on the satanic, 
has cost us much money and is costing us the blood of our boys in Korea.”’ 

‘‘Tf a general loses a division, he is shot,’’ says Mrs. Luce, adding, ‘When Acheson 
as Under Secretary of State lost 100 million people a year to communism, in- 
cluding the friendly 500 million Chinese, he was promoted to Secretary of State.” 

I ask you if you will endorse those statements today. 

Mrs. Luce. The language is most intemperate, but the underlying 
factors 

Senator Morsz. The underlying meaning you endorse? 

Mrs. Lucn. The underlying fact that the United States was very 
late in waking up to the Communist imperialism is certainly true. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, let the record speak for itself. 

I only want to say, in concluding, Mrs. Luce, that I want to thank 
you very much for your cooperation. We do not know each other 
very well, but I want to say that it is never pleasant for me to have 
to conduct an examination along the lines I have this morning, and I 
have done it as a matter of duty. 

I am glad I have done it, because on the basis of the examination | 
am convinced that I cannot vote for your confirmation. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Does the Senator from Minnesota wish to ask a 
question? 

Senator Humpurey. The hour is very late, Mr. Chairman, and I 
gather that you are planning on having a meeting later on this after- 
noon, is that correct? 

The Cuarrman. At 3 0’clock we will meet in executive mee ting in 
the committee room in the Capitol, to consider this nomination and 
some other matters, such as the treaty with Muscat and Oman, and 
also, following that, at 4 o’clock there will be an open meeting—— 

Senator Humpnrey. I have but one or two questions at the moment, 
but I shall examine this record carefully and I want to say to the 
chairman and Mrs. Luce, it is only because I had to go to another 
meeting that was calling for a quorum, where I had bills to report from 
a subcommittee, that I had to leave here, which I deeply regret. 

Mrs. Luce, not to try to go over ground that has already been 
covered, but. just one or two observations on your part, relating to 


the operation of an embassy. 
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In Brazil, I suppose, as in other countries, there will be a number 
of programs operated in the name of the United States of America. 
Will you, as the Ambassador to Brazil, exercise a directing and admin- 
istrative control over these programs, or will you view it as your 
responsibility to merely let these programs develop on their own, 
with only cursory control or coordination. 

Mrs. Luce. I shall try, Senator, to give all the programs, if I am 
confirmed, my very best attention, and not only because that is what 
I am inclined to do, but because that is the task of an American 
ambassador, to be the supervisor, the captain of all the programs 
within the embassy. 

Senator Humpurey. My question would perhaps have been better 
in the form of a statement. I want to express my personal concern 
over the manner in which embassies these days should be, from my 
point of view, operated, and I trust will be. 

We have information programs, cultural relations programs, eco- 
nomic assistance programs, sometimes military group assistance 
programs, and there has been some discussion in this committee as to 
the proper credentials or qualifications of an ambassador in this kind 
of overall, total foreign policy setup. 

In other words, the normal diplomacy of just visiting the foreign 
offices and being the pleasant and yet perceptive representative of the 
President has given way to, really, management and policy direction 
on the scene. 

Do you envision your job as one of effective management and coor- 
dination of the multitude or the manifold programs that our Govern- 
ment has in Brazil? 

Mrs. Luce. I do, indeed, Senator; that was my job in Italy. 

Senator Humpnrey. In Brazil there is a substantial labor move- 
ment. It is a fact that in all countries, and now in particular in some 
of our Latin American countries 

Mrs. Luce. Substantial—I beg your pardon. 

Senator Humpurey. A substantial labor movement, free labor 
movement, we trust. 

In all of these countries and in particular now in Latin American 
countries, the Communists are making a definite attempt to penetrate 
the labor movements. If you are the Ambassador to Brazil, repre- 
senting this country, would you have in your Embassy a labor attaché? 

Mrs. Luce. I do indeed have a labor attaché, yes. I believe his 
name is—I happen to remember it because I asked someone, knowing 
how important labor is, the growth of free trade union movements 
and how eager we are to report on them to our own country—I asked 
his name so I know who he is. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, this is one of the embassies 
where we presently have a labor attaché? 

Mrs. Luce. We do, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And you would look with favor upon that 
sort of administrative arrangement? 

Mrs. Luce. I do, yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Regrettably, we do not have them in all of 
the important posts, and that is why I asked the question. 
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In the matter of invitations to embassies, these are not the solid 
fundamental questions that have been asked you by others, but | 
have some concern about how our ambassadors conduct themselves, 

They have a tendency in many countries to be primarily interested 
in the people whom I think are on the way out, particularly in countries 
that have some revolutionary spirit within them, a spirit which is 
not always directed toward a totalitarian regime, but maybe a demo- 
cratic revolution. 

How would you envisage your role as a representative of the 
United States in a country such as Brazil, which has gone through 
many political upheavals and at least a_ political evolution; how 
would you envisage your role as not only a political representative 
but, in a sense, both ‘cultural and social re presentative? 

Mrs. Luce. Well, the American Ambassador, the first job of an 
ambassador, as you know, is to make contacts with the leading 
elements in the government, first of all the rulers of the state and 
then the key figures in the life of the nation, cultural, economic, as 
well as political and social. 

You bring up a very difficult question, Senator, because while one’s 
primary task is alw ays to be i in touc +h with the ‘‘ins,’’ sometimes it is 
wise also to know the “outs.” 

Senator Humpurey. You are perceptive. 

Mrs. Lucs. The Senator, Mr. Morse, has already pointed out that 
when an ambassador makes an effort to know the ‘outs’ as well as 
the ‘‘ins,” he is accused of interfering, going beyond his competency, 
so an ambassador is often blamed on two scores: One for knowing 
nothing but the “ins,” and one for knowing the “outs.” 

One has to use one’s own judgment and be prepared for the criticism. 

Senator Humpurey. I would agree. 

My purpose in bringing this question to the forefront was simply 
to emphasize one member’s—the view of one member of this com- 
mittee as to the importance of American diplomatic representatives 
not only having friendly and direct contact with the official representa- 
tives of the host government, but also with the representatives of the 
voluntary and indigenous groups. 

Mrs. Luce. Oh, yes, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. I am not asking you to choose up sides, but 
frequently in any visit—and in my visiting around I have a feeling 
that it is so much more comfortable just to know those who are 
well born and know the social graces, rather than to know people who 
are maybe equally well born in the fundamentals of life, but may be 
out in the peasantry or in the farm cooperative movement or in the 
labor movement or in the youth groups, in the universities, and I feel 
that there is a social ferment in Latin America that necessitates this 
kind of appreciation and this kind of contact. 

Mrs. Luce. I think the Senator is altogether right. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you agree that you would guide your 
activities within that spirit? 

Mrs. Luce. I would hope, insofar as time permitted and strength 
ermitted, to come to know the Brazilian people, not only at the top, 
a through all levels of their society. 
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Senator Humpurey. Mrs. Luce, I[ shall not keep you any longer. 
] had a series of questions here, but it is now 12:30. 

Mrs. Luce. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you for your views 

The CoarrMAN. Thank you very much, Mrs. Luce. You have 
been very patient. 

Senator Dodd has requested that his statement concerning Mrs. 
Luce’s appointment be incorporated into today’s hearing. I shall 
ask that this statement be printed as an appendix to this hearing. 

The committee will stand in adjournment until 3 0’clock, when we 
will meet in the committee room in the Capitol Building. 

eas to the hearing, Ambassador-designate Luce was given 
opportunity to provide supplementary material for inclusion in the 
record if she felt it appropriate. Her statement follows:) 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the committee recessed, t 
in executive session.) 


I am grateful for this opportunity, generously afforded me, to answer in greater 
detail some of the questions propounded yesterday (April 15, 1959) and to bring 
to the public attention my position on certain vital issues. 

First of all, I do believe that if the principle, acted upon yesterday, was to 
become a permanent policy of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, it would 
ultimately result in severe injury to our national interests abroad and a dimuni- 
tion in the quality of the appointees that the committee passes upon. That 
principle, the principle of political conformity, was clearly enunciated by Senator 
Domne Morse who raised serious objections to statements made by me during 
the heat of political campaigns. He described these statements as being ‘‘sub- 
versive,’ “entirely uncalled for comment,’’ and said that on the basis of these 
statements ‘I just do not think she is qualified to be in a diplomatie position.’ 

One of the statements to which Senator Morse referred, and the one which 
occupied a large part of my testimony, was a statement I made on October 11, 
1944, less than a month before the election, in which I accused President Roose- 
velt of being less than honest and truthful in his dealings with the American people 
between September 3, 1939, and December 7, 1941. I admitted yesterday that 
the language used in 1944 was “in my view very intemperate, and would not have 
been used by me if I had the experience which I now have.’’ I offered an apology 
for using such language, even during the excitement of a political campaign. 
However, the Senator from Oregon was not willing merely to accept my apology 
for intemperate language, but insisted that I, there and then, immediately docu- 
ment the substance of the truth in the statement. Since I had supposed that the 
questions to be asked would deal largely with Brazilian affairs and my qualifica- 
tions for the position to which I have been nominated by President Eisenhower, 
I was not prepared to immediately document statements of my political beliefs 
made 15 years ago. Not being a trained historian and a specialist in 20th century 
American political history, I was not able quickly to cite volume, author, and page 
references. However, since yesterday I have found my thesis adumbrated in 
great detail in a volume entitled, ‘‘President Roosevelt and the Coming of World 
War II,” by one of the foremost American historians, Charles A. Beard. Further 
documentation of my statement can be found in chapter VIII of Robert Sher- 
wood’s excellent dual biography ‘‘Roosevelt and Hopkins.’’ This chapter deals 
with the third-term campaizn. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 1940-45, 
wrote in his memoir, ‘‘On Active Service in Peace and War:”’ 

“To Stimson it always seemed that the President directed his arguments alto- 
gether too much toward his vocal but small isolationist opposition, and not toward 
the people as a whole. By his continuous assertion that war was not a likely 
result of his policy, he permitted the American people to think themselves into a 
self-contradictory frame of mind. As Stimson constantly pointed at the time, 
only the President could take the lead, in a warlike policy. Only he had the 
right and duty to lead his people in this issue’’ (page 375). 

Further evidence to support the core of my state ~— can be found in Cordell 
Hull’s, ‘The Memoirs of Cordell Hull” (vols. 1 and 2), Edgar Robinson’s ‘The 
Roosevelt Le vadership, 1933-45,” and Basil Rauch’s “Reose velt: From Munich to 
Pearl Harbor.” 

I do hope that the Senator from Oregon finds these authorities satisfactory and 
no longer considers my statement “subversive.” 


oO reconvene 
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The other political statement I made was again made in the midst of a politica] 
campaign when I, holding no public office and speaking only as a private citizen, 
said, former President Truman had been the ‘“‘handpicked’”’ candidate of certain 
municipal political leaders. Partly on the basis of this statement, Senator Morse 
declared, “I just do not think she is qualified to be in a diplomatic position.” 

Strict conformity to the political tenets of the majority party is hardly a sound 
basis on which to judge the qualifications of any person for a diplomatic position, 
Once admit the validity of this principle in practice and the national interest of 
the United States would be severely imperiled. Once concede that political 
vengeance is a worthy motive to formulate questions, and we will be that much 
closer to the Orwellian state. Once allow such actions to go unnoticed and 
unanswered and we will be shirking our duty as Americans by an act of omission, 
For these reasons I have prepared this statement. 

CLARE Boorse Luce, 


APRIL 16, 1959. 
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APPENDIX 





THE AMBASSADORIAL ISSUE: PROFESSIONALS OR AMATEURS? 
By Clare Boothe Luce 


A public controversy has arisen concerning the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
namely, whether amateurs or professionals should be appointed to head our 
embassies abroad. If we are to examine the issue seriously, we must agree not to 
prejudge it by using the terms “‘professional’”’ or “amateur” in any deprecatory or 

jorative sense, such as equating them with “‘cookie-pushing” and ‘“‘pinstriped 
pants’ on the one hand or “bungling’”’ and “‘political payoffs’? on the other. 
Amateurs are frequently called upon to wear pinstriped pants and professionals 
have been known to bungle; and in the intramural politics of the State Depart- 
ment, no less than ‘‘on the Hill,”’ there have also been ‘‘political payoffs.”’ If the 
jssue is valid, we must discuss the merits of the amateur ambassador as opposed 
to the merits of the professional. 

Certainly it will readily be agreed that a man who has made the practice of 
diplomacy his life work, his only career, can be called a “‘professional.’”?” We can 
also agree that the term “amateur’’ may then be used to designate a man who has 
come into diplomacy from any other walk of life, and who does not intend to pursue 
it as his profession or career. We may further agree that an ‘‘amateur,’’ that is 
to say a noncareer man, who has worked closely with professionals over a period 
of years—who has, for example, served in the State Department, the noncareer 
missions attached to our embassies, or other branches of Government where he has 
acquired a wide and practical knowledge of foreign affairs—might fairly be classed 
as a semiprofessional, or in the language in which the professionals themselves 
classify him, as a “‘foreign expert.’’ Defined in these terms, the issue of “‘amateur 
versus professional” is a relatively new one, for the reason that a realistic choice 
between the professional and the amateur ambassador has existed only in recent 
times. 

Envoys of the United States of ambassadorial rank were not sent abroad until 
the year 1893. At that time America began to be recognized, and recognized 
itself, as a world power. The Foreign Service, as an organized, united, syste- 
matically staffed profession, providing the framework of a corps of highly traiyed 
career diplomats, first came into being with the Rogers Act of 1924. Submerged 
and disrupted by World War II, it was reformed as an elite corps again by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, when the rank of ‘career minister’? was created. 
The rank of ‘“‘career ambassador” was established only in 1955, and both ranks 
require Presidential appointment and confirmation by the Senate.! 

The Foreign Service today claims to have available from the ranks of its “hard 
core’ regular officers enough career men to fill the top jobs in all our embassies 
abroad. It is this fact which seems to give the issue validity today. 

Plainly, when the ambassadorial question is raised solely in terms of a categorical 
choice between “amateur” and “professional,’’ the issue seems to settle itself: the 
skilled practitioner of the art of diplomacy is clearly to be preferred to the novice; 
the diplomatic ‘‘generalist,”’ or ‘‘trained political specialist with a knowledge of 
everything,’ to the untrained neophyte. When we further consider that the very 
survival of our Nation, in this age of the hydrogen bomb and atomic weapons, 
depends on the success of our multitudinous, worldwide diplomatic undertakings, 
can any other answer be reasonable or prudent? Is it not, therefore, desirable 
indeed vital—that our professionals, who are now fortunately available, should 
be put in charge of all our embassies, especially in sensitive areas where the lack 








1 The Foreign Service has been engaged in a 30-year struggle for the achievement of two objectives: The 
maintenance of the Foreign Service officer corps as an elite body of diplomatists, with an identity separate 
from other branches of the State Department and other U.S. agencies overseas; and second, the acceptance 
of the principle that the chief coordinator, at a country level, of all U.S. representational activities overseas 
should be an officer of this corps. The vast multiplication of American agencies overseas has made co- 
ordination necessary, and today this function rests squarely with the Ambassador. Apart from his position 
of seniority, as the President’s personal representative, he has a special coordinating charter in the form 
of Executive Order 10575 of Nov. 6, 1954. ° 
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of diplomatic skill, not to mention a “blooper,’”’ might endanger the success of our 
policies, perhaps the security of the United States itself? 

With these definitions, and with these dangers well in mind, let us leave the 
field of argument to survey the field of facts. 

How many professional U.S. ambassadors are there in our missions abroad 
today, and how many nonprofessionals? In what important posts, and in what 
sensitive areas of the world, are they stationed? 

The first pertinent fact is that today two-thirds of all our ambassadors abroad 
are professionals. As of this writing, 54 of 76 U.S. diplomatic missions spread 
about the world are headed by career men. 

The second pertinent fact is that they are in command of almost all of those 
areas considered by the State Department to be sensitive or crucial: the revolu- 
tionary areas and the areas which threaten us with aggression or are themselves 
imminently threatened by the Soviet Union or other powers. Mr. Lle »wellyn 
Thompson, the Ambassador in Moscow, the most important post in the world 
today from the point of view of our overall foreign policy objectives, is a career 
man. (He is also considered by his own colleagues as eminently qualif ied for this 
crucial job.) Every one of our ambassadors to the Iron Curtain countries is a 
“pro.” In the 33 top posts in Africa, the Near, Middle, and Far Kast, and the 
Pacific, the professionals outnumber the amateurs by 28 to 5. They hold such 
sensitive posts as Tunisia and Morocco, Israel and Egypt, Korea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Japan. Career men are also today in strategically important 
Pacific posts, Australia and New Zealand. Of the 21 countries in the American 
hemisphere, the ‘‘pros’’ occupy 14 posts, including Canada, and in South America 
the two most important posts, Argentina and Brazil. In Europe, career ambassa- 
dors serve in Finland, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Iceland, and Luxembourg.’ 

Let us now consider the whereabouts of the remaining 22 diplomats, whom we 
have agreed to classify either as amateurs, or foreign affairs experts—in either 
case, as noncareer men.’ Five of them are posted in the smaller countries of 
Latin America, an area whose importance, while certainly great to the United 
States, is not commonly considered by the State Department itself to be a crucial 
or sensitive one. One is in Mexico, another in Santo Domingo, another in Cuba. 
Two, as we have noted, are in Africa (Libya and Liberia). In Asia, one is in 
Pakistan, one in Ceylon,‘ and the third represents us in India (and Ne spal). The 
remaining nine are posted in European countries. Of all these 22 posts which 
are today occupied by amateurs, only 6 are classified, in the language of the 
Foreign Service itself, as major diplomatic posts. They are London, Paris 
Bonn, Rome, New Delhi, and Madrid. 

In view of the importance of the posts they hold, it is now not beside the point 
to ask who these nonprofessionals are. 

Mr. Ellsworth Bunker (sugar and banking), now in India, has served under a 
previous administration as Ambassador to Argentina and Italy, and between 
antbassadorial assignments has worked in and for the State Department. 

Mr. David Bruce, who is in Bonn, was a vice consul in the Foreign Service for 
2 vears, Chief of the OSS for the Iuropean theater, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Chief ECA Administrator to France, Ambassador to France, Under 
Secretary of State—all under Democratic Presidents. Under Mr. Eisenhower, 
he has been special observer to EDC, and US representative to the European 
High Authority for Coal and Steel. 

Thus, while our Ambassadors to India and Germany are not professionals, i 
would seem that they could qualify as “foreign affairs experts, 

Let us then take Mr. John Davis Lodge, in Madrid. A former member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, ex-Governor of Connecticut, brother of the 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., Henry Cabot Lodge, grandson of the late Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, whose name has figured so large in the history of diplomaey, 
he has already served 4 years in Spain. He speaks French, It: is in, and Spanish 
fluently. “an he also not lay a reasonable claim to the title of “foreign expert” 


hc 

2 Career man Missions: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Cambodia, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Finland, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Yugo 
slavia, Korea, Laos, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Morocco, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 


U.S.S.R., Vietnam. Two embassies, Uruguay and Sweden, are now occupied by former Foreign Service | 
officers. Switching these two back to the ranks of the amateurs would leave the score still two-thirds | 


professionai. 

3 Noncsreer man missions: Belgium, Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Honduras, India (also Nepal), Ireland, Italy, Liberia, Libya, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Paraguay, Spain, Switzerland, Venezuela. 

4Mr. Maxwell Gluck whose appointment gave fresh impetus to the amateur-versus-professiona 
controversy. 
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Mr. James D. Zellerbach (chairman of Crown Zellerbach Paper Corp.), who is 
in Italy, served under President Truman and Secretary Acheson as our economic 
chief of mission for the Marshall plan in Italy, and later as a delegate to the U.N. 
Consequently it can be assumed that he is familiar enough, not only with Italian 
problems and world problems, but with the ways of an embassy, to lay some claim 
to being a foreign expert. 

Mr. John Hay Whitney assumed his duties at the Court of St. James’s just 60 
years after his grandfather, John Hay, went to the same post. He has been a 
special adviser on public affairs to the State Department, a member of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy, and served on the Wriston committee which 
reorganized the Foreign Service in 1954. 

Mr. Amory Houghton, Ambassador to France (chairman of the board, Corning 
Glass Works), was an official of OPM, WBP, and the U.S. Mission for Eco- 
nomic Affairs under Philip Reed in London during World War II. His father, 
Alanson Houghton, was Ambassador to Germany and to England. 

It is questionable whether either Mr. Whitney or Mr. Houghton ean be called 
foreign experts. But here honest reporting requires us to note that their appoint- 
ments were well received by the Congress, the press, and the public. Mr. Hough- 
ton suffered some brief criticism from certain sections of the press on the score that 
he could not speak the language of the country to which he had been posted. 
The criticism did not last long, possibly because this is a handicap that many 
career men also suffer, especially in the sensitive and crucial Iron Curtain areas 
and the Near, Middle, and Far East. 

Here it may not be beside the point to comment briefly on the question of 
the part ‘‘speaking a foreign language”’ plays in the qualifications for an ambas- 
sador. The lingua franca of diplomacy throughout the Middle Ages and well 
into the seventeenth century was Latin. French became the accepted language 
of organized diplomacy in the 18th and 19th centuries. French power under 
Louis XIV and XV was great on the continent of Europe, and Cardinal Richelieu 
had set the mold of diplomacy for an era that ended with the Napoleonic ex- 
pansions and conquests. Consequently, expediency and prudence dictated to 
the other chanceries of Europe that all their professional diplomats would be 
well advised to learn to speak French like Frenchmen. Moreover, until the 
middle of the 18th century, most Englishmen, as well as Europeans, of the cul- 
tured and ruling classes were bilingual in French. But most importantly, a 
lingua franca is a diplomatic necessity. Accordingly French, a language of pre- 
cision and courtesy, offered the necessary neutral ground of a “dominant lan- 
guage” in which the diplomats of all other nations could converse with one 
another. Today, the use of French as the language of diplomacy is a dying 
tradition. 

As the result of the long ascendancy of the English-speaking nations, English 
has already become the lingua franca in vast areas of the world. It is the favored 
“second language”’ in the chanceries of most great capitals, especially in the 
Orient. It is the “common tongue’’ in India, and among many Middle East 
rulers. 

The practical use of a second language to an ambassador is limited by the fact 
that no wise diplomat (of any country) will try himself to conduct any delicate 
diplomatic negotiation in a tongue in which he is not bilingual. A reasonable 
knowledge of the language of the country to which he is posted is unquestionably 
an asset to an ambassador in his diplomatic and social contacts. In democratic 
countries, it is especially helpful with the people of that country, who are always 
flattered by the diplomat’s attempts, however awkward, to use it. But a dip- 
lomat who is not completely fluent, indeed bilingual, will transact, at the peril 
of his nation, the real business of his nation in a language which is foreign to him. 
Mr. Houghton is said to be learning French, as a courtesy to the French. But 
it is to be hoped that he will not try to conduct any business in it more important 
than ordering a meal at the Ritz or delivering a friendly little speech. 

In conclusion, one has only to reflect that if a top diplomat’s knowledge of 
another diplomat’s language were essential to the successful conduct of our foreign 
affairs, no conferences or meetings between prime ministers of various countries 
would be possible, certainly no ‘‘summit meetings.’’ And the United Nations 
would be forced to close its doors. What is essential is that every American 
Embassy should have in residence an American officer cleared for security who is 
bilingual, in order to translate accurately any important negotiations between 
his ambassador or minister and the officials of the country. It is this deficiency 
of professionals who are linguistic experts in our embassies and not the am- 
bassador’s personal inability to speak the local tongue which has often created 
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embarrassments, difficulties, even dangers for us in the conduct of our diplomacy, 
It is the task of the State De spartment to supply these bilingual experts wherever 
they are needed, just as it is the responsibility of the Congress to appropriate the 
sums needed for their training. 

II 


Certainly this review of the facts concerning the numbers, and whereabouts, of 
our amateur versus our professional ambassadors should remove any sense of 
public alarm or urgency which may today surround the issue. Two-thirds of our 
ambassadors are already professionals, and many of the remaining amateurs can 
be classified as semiprofessionals and foreign experts. 

These facts, however, do not invalidate the real issue—namely, in principle 
should United States missions abroad be headed iy profession: ils or ams iteurs? Is 
there any room for amateurs, even for those who have, in the course of time, be- 
come “experts” in American diplomacy? We cannot answer this question without 
widening the focus of our argument, by asking wh: at room the American system, 
and the American Constitution itself, make for the “amateur diplom: it.’ 

The room that the Constitution itself provides is the President’s room in the 
White House, and the Secretary’s room in the Department of State.5 The 
Constitution designates the President as our No. 1 American diplomat. Through- 
out our history all our top diplomats have embarked on their great appointed 
task of formulating and carrying out our foreign policy as ‘‘amateurs.’’ The 
Constitution also permits our No. 1 diplomat, the President, personally to pick 
our No. 2 diplomat, that is his Secretary of State, from any walk of American life 
he chooses. The President is similarly empowered to appoint, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, all our diplomats to foreign countries who are then 
sent abroad as the President’s personal envoys 

Any comprehensive list of the Presidentially appointed amateurs who have 
been sent throughout our history to negotiate for the United States abroad, and 
who have done so with distinction, would be far too long to include here. One 
can only mention the names of a few amateur envoys of the past: Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, John Jay, anal Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams, Albert Gallatin, Washington Irving, John Hay, James 
Russell Lowell, Joseph Choate, Jacob Gould Schurman, Myron T. Herrick, 
Richard Washburn Child, Lewis W. Douglas, Admiral William Harrison Standley 
and General George Marshall—all names first associated in the public mind with 
achievements outside the field of diplomacy. 

Nor can we limit the room made by the Constitution for nonprofessional 
diplomacy to the President, the Secretary of State or the President’s personal 
envoys. Every U.S. Senator and Congressman functions at one time or another— 
and these days with increasing frequency—in the field of foreign affairs. Legisla- 
tors who set about, by voice or vote, to support, amend, cripple or destroy the 
foreien policy of any given administ ration are profoundly affecting the conduet 
of our relations with foreign countries. They are, in the true sense of the word, 
foreign policymakers. One has only to consider the impact abroad of certain 
resolutions (i.e. Suez, Formosa), immigration and tariff bills, and the vast com- 
plex of foreign affairs legislation and appropriations, to realize that in the final 
analysis our amateurs in the Congress have more influence on the foreign affairs 
of the United States, and wield more ‘‘diplomatic’’ power, than all the practitioners 
of “organized diplomacy” put together. In our constitutional democracy, the 
members of Congress, amateurs all, are empowered to play a decisive part in the 
Nation’s diplomacy. As a result of the increased speed of communications, and 
the necessities of American foreign policy, many of them have now become 
familiar figures in our Embassies and in foreign chanceries. 

Senator Fulbright, author of the Fulbright exchange program, which is con- 
sidered by all American professionals as one of the State Department’s most 
successful undertakings, is frequently hailed as a “real diplomat” as well as states- 
man on his frequent trips abroad to investigate the workings of the program. I 
recall a speech made to him in my presence by an Italian official. ‘Few American 
Ambassadors,”’ he said, “have ever done more to cement good relations between 
the United States and other nations than the Senator from Arkansas.’’ Senator 
Mansfield, of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is another amateur 
laboring in the substantive field of foreign affairs whose appearance in any Ameri- 

can Embassy around the world is hailed by the “pros’’ as a professional oppor- 
tunity to listen as well as to talk. Not infrequently, Senators and Representa- 
tives ‘‘junketing abroad”’ are ‘‘briefed’’ by our Embassy before they call on local 





6 The statutory basis for this responsibility lies in the act of Congress, July 27, 1789. 
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jeaders in order that they may “drive home’’ some point the Embassy itself has 
not succeeded in putting across; and some of them have succeeded admirably in 
their diplomatic roles. 

We must also take into account the amateur diplomacy practiced by the million 
or more Americans who visit, live or work in foreign lands: the American business- 
men, creating better and more abundant commercial relations; the scholars, artists, 
lecturers, students, creating wider and deeper cultural relations; the agricultural 
experts, scientists, engineers and technicians, spreading American know-how; the 
news bureau men, constantly reporting to the home front on conditions abroad; 
the medical and religious missionaries, creating good health and good will among 
men; the hordes of American tourists who leave behind them a realistic impression 
of the American character; the organized groups of American labor men, spreading 
knowledge about the uses and practices of free trade unionism to the workingmen 
of other lands; the editors’ groups, learning about foreign attitudes, explaining 
America’s as they go; the members of our armed services, bringing the actual sense 
of America’s solidarity with the countries where they are posted. All of these are 
“amateurs”? (and I have listed only the most notable groupings) who are con- 
sciously or unconsciously assuming some of the tasks of modern diplomacy.® 

More than 30,000 civilians are working for the U.S. Government abroad. Less 
than one percent of them are officers of the Foreign Service corps. Even at the 
level of organized diplomacy, the amateurs vastly outnumber the professionals. 
About 20,000 of these men and women, who do not consider diplomacy their life 
work, are nevertheless engaged overseas in the conscious and full-time pursuit of 
our diplomatic objectives. These amateurs in organized diplomacy are to be 
found in great numbers in the missions outside the regular Foreign Service estab- 
lishment, and among the attachés of other Government departments—Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, and so on. Thou- 
sands of them, for example, are in the ICA (economic), the CIA (intelligence), and 
the USIS (information). It will not do to dismiss all the members of these mis- 
sions from the argument as being “‘specialists’’ and “‘technicians.’”’ Their presence 
in organized diplomacy is germane to the professional-versus-amateur argument, 
since no American Embassy today could carry out its complex and voluminous 
instructions, negotiations, programs or even representational functions without 
their know-how and assistance. 

But that is not all: even in the Service itself amateurs are now plentifully 
present. As a result of the “Wristonization’’ program of 1954, there has been 
a great influx of nonprofessionals into the ranks of the Service in all classes. 

t seems that, under the American system, at least in the cold war world, there 
is not only some room for amateurs in diplomacy, there is very great room indeed. 
Initially provided by the Constitution, and sustained by the American tradition, 
amateur diplomacy is the American method, not only in the actual machinery, 
but in the theory which puts the machinery into motion. Indeed, it is impossible 
to see how our democracy could conduct its foreign policy without the organized 
and unorganized assistance of amateurs. 


III 


“The mid-20th century American Ambassador has to enact many roles on a 
very broad stage and in relation to a cast of great number and variety, whereas, 
until shortly before World War II, the Ambassador’s contacts were largely con- 
fined to a relatively small circle composed of high officials of the host government 
and his opposites of the diplomatic corps. 

“In today’s vastly enlarged diplomatic field, the Ambassador must be a man 
with many and diversified interests and with the mental capacity to absorb the 
substance of various branches of knowledge. No longer can the diplomat confine 
his attention to politics and policies—important though they are. As executor 
of his country’s comprehensive foreign policy, the American Ambassador may 
be concerned with any or all aspects of human activity. His interests and his 
responsibilities range through politics, economics, commerce, industry, agricul- 
ture, finance, labor, standards of living, transport and communications, social 
welfare, education, science, art, religion—in fact all aspects of life in the country 
of his assignment. Not one can be neglected by today’s Ambassador, whose 





§ One fact is certain, regardless of how favorable or unfavorable the impression of America that is left be- 
hind by these amateurs; they do leave a favorable dollar balance in all the countries they travel through. 
These dollars, estimated in billions, achieve one very definite objective of U.S. foreign policy: they raise 
living standards in foreign countries. 
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mission is to carry out a foreign policy based on the interdependence of nations 
and dedicated to removing the causes of war from the world.” 7 

Where does the conclusion that amateur diplomacy is the American method 
leave the ambassadorial question? Closed? Not at all. It simply puts it into 
its proper perspective. It consequently permits us to raise the ambassadorial] 
issue in realistic terms; namely, who should represent America abroad; the pro- 
fessional, the amateur, or the best qualified man who can be found? Obviously, 
the latter. And just as obviously, the reasonable presumption must be that the 
professional is most likely to be that man. 

Certainly, all other qualifications being equal, in simple justice, the career 
man should be given preference over an amateur when an ambassadorial assign- 
ment is being made. He has spent his life in the Service, always a life of discipline 
and hard work, often of sacrifice and danger. If he has risen on merit close to the 
top of his profession he is entitled to reap its proper rewards, the prestige, the 
position, power, and the pay of an ambassador. Similarly, all posts, in all areas, 
should be as open to him as they are to an amateur. 

It is natural and proper enough that the Foreign Service resents that this is 
not the case today. Of our 76 ambassadorial posts, career men today occupy 
all of the “hardship posts,’’ while the noncareer diplomats hold many of the easy, 
and all of the “plush,’’ ones. That is to say, wherever you find a post where 
living and working conditions are inadequate and uncomfortable, where disease 
is rife or danger imminent, where strange customs and alien ways are practiced, 
where it is too hot or too cold, too damp or too dry for the average American, 
there you will find not the amateur but the career man 

Life for an ambassador in a satellite country, and in many of the countries of 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, can be worse than hard; it can be grim, ugly, 
and depressing. Medical, hospital, educational, and recreational facilities for 
American children range from poor to nonexistent. Social life is dreary beyond 
belief; American diplomats and their families in some parts of these areas can 
seldom enjoy, in their leisure hours, the normal pleasures of an American— 
restaurants, movies, sports, or even visits to or from friends. Worst of all, vast 
distances, as well as dangers, give them the feeling of isolation from their fellow 
countrymen, and from America itself. 

To be sure, in point of expenditure of energy, effort and work, the European 
posts are no easier than they are, say, behind the Iron Curtain. Indeed, in the 
big European posts an ambassador’s day is one of endless effort, sometimes to the 
point of exhaustion.’ But the honor, in the eyes of his countrymen, is greater. 
And life can be pleasant, stimulating, rewarding in Europe, especially for an 
Ambassador’s family. Where ambassadorships are concerned, we must admit 
that the professional often gets the skimmed milk of diplomacy, and behind the 
Iron Curtain the sour mash, while the noncareer ambassador gets the cream 

All this strikes the men of the Foreign Service, and not without reason, as 
unjust. And the sense of injustice is in no way alleviated when they are told, 
true though it generally is, that they “couldn’t afford the big European posts 
anyway.” Rome, London, Paris, for example, are posts around which a dollar 
curtain has long been drawn. They can be assumed for any reasonable length 
of time only by men with private fortunes.° 

It seems to every career officer, as it must seem to any thoughtful citizen, that 
whatever other factors should be, or are, taken into account by the President in 
the choice of an American Ambassador for any given post, money should not be 
one of them. When the mere possession of private wealth becomes a major 
qualification for an American diplomat, the Foreign Service has the right to feel 
“sore,” and the American people ought to feel ashamed. The post of Ambassador 
should not be an honor that can be put on an auction block. Nevertheless, the 
President today faces the necessity of picking only very rich men for certain posts. 
The way to remedy this situation is for the Congress to appropriate adequate 
funds to the posts themselves, for their representational maintenance. 





7 “The American Ambassador Today.’’ Department of State Publication No. 6420. 
* A detailed description of the rigors of a modern ambassador’s day will be found on p. 7900 ff. of the 
‘Congressional Record of May 23, 1956. 
® To this point I can speak from experience. In Rome I spent, over and beyond my salary and representa- 
tional allowance, some $30,000 a year. This expenditure was on efforts, entertainments, etc., that were 
closely connected with my ambassadorial functions. The financial drain of a “big post’? on the minister 
counselor is relatively as great. Within recent weeks, the minister counselors in the American Embassies 
in London and France have asked to be transferred to other countries because their salaries would not cover 
the expenditures the duties of the posts required. 
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IV 


We have agreed that wherever an amateur is not better qualified than a pro- 
fessional for a top diplomatic job, the job should go to the professional. We 
have also agreed that the mere possession of money should in no way constitute 
a qualification. Obviously, neither should it constitute a disqualification. 

Ye come now to the basic question: Are there any criteria equally acceptable 
to professional and amateur which we can use in determining the ‘‘better qualified 
man’? 

What criteria does the Foreign Service itself set in rating its officers for promo- 
tion? A large part of the answer can be found in studying the Foreign Service 
efficiency report. This is a form which is periodically filled out on a Foreign 
Service officer by his immediate superior.!° The accumulated efficiency reports 
made on an officer as he comes through the ranks from the lowest class, 8, to 
class 1 (at which point he becomes eligible for promotion to minister or chief of 
mission) «re the basis on which the Selection Board which sits annually in Wash- 
ington considers him for promotion. On this form there are listed 8 qualities: 
character, ability, conduct, quality of work, industry, experience, dependability, 
and general usefulness. 

Thirty additional factors are also listed: general knowledge of the Foreign 
Service; understanding of political and economic factors; of information programs 
and techniques (in the country in which he serves); knowledge of administrative 
practices and consular duties; effectiveness in applying laws and regulations 
correctly; thoroughness and accuracy of work and observation; effectiveness of 
written and of oral expression; negotiating ability; judgment; skill in dealing with 
the public; effectiveness as a supervisor; managerial effectiveness; ability in the 
field of intelligence; ability to get along with others; tactfulness; initiative; 
resourcefulness; decisiveness; forcefulness; adaptability ; cooperativeness; patience; 
cost consciousness; security consciousness; good manners and politeness; and sense 
of humor. 

The Foreign Service superior rates his subordinate officer on a basis of 1 to 6 
on each of these 38 qualities and factors." These are further analyzed by the 
rating Officer in brief comments appended to the report. A perfect score would be 
228 points, assuming of course that all the factors listed were relevant to his 
particular embassy task. 

In actual practice, if an officer consistently maintains a seore of 5 on each 
relevant point, he is well headed for continual promotion—always assuming that 
he doesn’t hit a snag in the form of a superior who takes a pers* nal dislike to him. 
(The professional deformation of the career officer, ‘‘not getting his neck out,” 
is often. acquired after he reads his first efficiency report.) On the other hand, 
the career officer who is able or lucky enough to make the right friends in the 
Department can always survive a poor efficiency report made out by a prejudiced 
rating officer. The Foreign Service is, after all, a human institution. Making 
the right friends, influencing the right people and “playing politics’? are not 
confined to the noneareer world. 

This efficiency report is relevant to our inquiry because it offers interesting 
proof that the main qualifications for a good ambassador are the same as they are 
for a good anything: they are human qualities. 

We have only to review the above list of the human qualities desirable in a 
professional to see that these same qualities are equally valued in the nonprofes- 
sional. They are possessed in a greater or lesser degree by any man who has risen 
to eminence in public life, or who has made a notable success in any enterprise or 
profession which calls for continuous teamwork, and wide and fruitful contacts 
with his fellow citizens. 

Nevertheless, there can be little question that the noncareer man would get a 
pretty low mark on general knowledge of the service, consular duties, and adminis- 
trative practices and effectiveness in applying laws and regulations correctly. 
It is not enough to sav that he would soon learn them (as he probably would), 
or that his minister counselor and his staff of professionals are there to see that 
his personal deficiency in these technical respects should not embarrass him. We 
have agreed that in justice to the professional, the noneareer man must be the 
better man, he must offer other virtues or qualifications which will clearly outweigh 
his professional deficiencies. 

Tt is reviewed by his superior, and can also be reviewed by the ambassador, at his discretion, where the 
ambassador himself is not already the rating or reviewing officer. 

"! His degree of fluency in foreign languages is taken into account as an asset, but is not rated. 
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What qualifications over and beyond those required of the professional can the 
amateur ambassador bring to his job? 

Now a curious fact emerges from a study of the efficiency report: The great 
intangible assets that throughout the long history of foreign affairs in all countries 
have rendered envoys most effective in the art of diplomacy are not listed here, 
They are: prestige and esteem in the eyes of the diplomat’s own countrymen, q 


proven interest in public affairs, a knowledge of political and economic realities | 


at home and abroad, and friendly contacts with leaders on the domestic scene." 

When a man has acquired great prestige at home through his own successfy] 
and popularly esteemed efforts as scholar, banker, industrialist, statesman, pub- 
licist, businessman, public servant or humanitarian; when he has, over the years, 
demonstrated a lively and constructive interest in public affairs; when he has wide 
and varied contacts with other leaders on the American scene, and if in addition 
he enjoys the prestige that flows from a mutually valued personal friendship 
with the President or Secretary of State, such a man can certainly be called 
“a man of proven distinction,’’ a Somebody with a capital 8. 

The prestige of a Somebody will give him the power to influence public opinion 
at home, to approach ‘‘key figures’ without diffidence and make suggestions to 
them without impertinence. He will be a man who can “get things done” and 
‘put things across’? at home. And he will always get a warm welcome from the 
diplomats of the country to which he goes, who will view his appointment both 
as an honor to them and an opportunity to transact mutual business fruitfully 
and rapidly. And when such an ambassador arrives to take up his post, there is 
general rejoicing on the part of the professionals on his staff. After all that has 
been said, this is not as strange as it seems: the Foreign Service is a service dedi- 
cated, above all else, to the furthering of our country’s objectives abroad. 


V 


As the constitutional right to appoint envoys rests squarely with the President, 
so, also, the prime responsibility for finding ‘‘the better qualified man’’ lies with 
him. 

We have seen that two-thirds of President Eisenhower’s appointments have 
been career men, and that his assignments of amateurs to certain major posts 
from which Foreign Service officers have been excluded (because of the personal 
cost to the envoy of their representational maintenance) have been commonly 
considered good ones. 

Nevertheless, a few appointments to lesser posts have evoked heated charges 
of ‘‘political payoffs.” This charge is not a new one in American history. It 
has been made not only against certain of President Eisenhower’s choices, but in 
the past, against some of Mr. Truman’s, Mr. Roosevelt’s, and against many 
previous Presidential appointments. What is a “political payoff,’’ and how ean 
the appointment of “political payoffs’? be prevented? 

Certainly there is a large measure of public agreement on what constitutes a 
“political payoff.”” In American political practice, the personal political convie- 
tions of an appointee; the size of his private fortune; the campaign contributions 
he has made in the past to the party of his choice; the private services he has 
rendered the party: his personal relation to key figures in government (such as 
his blood relationship, friendhsip or business association with them)—all are 
considered to be circumstances which as such neither qualify nor unqualify him 
as a candidate for any high office. But when these same circumstances are 
presented as being qualities or virtues of the candidate’s person; especially when 
they seem to be his only qualifications for the job to which he aspires, it can be 
assumed—and the assumption is generally a valid one—that the appointee is a 
“political payoff,”’ 

In view of the President’s constitutional right to appoint whom he pleases, his 
appointments cannot be prevented. But, fortunately, the Constitution itself 
provides a recourse against the assumption of office by such men: the Senate has 
the power to disqualify them. It has the right to refuse to confirm their appoint- 
ments. 





2 In the words of arecent article by Walter Lippmann, “‘An appointment outside the career service * * * 
has to be justified by the special quality and the proved distinction of the candidate * * * [he should be] 4 
man of demonstrable ability in public life.’”’ Harold Nicolson, in ‘‘The Evolation of the Diplomatic 
Method,” writes that “‘the Greek cities were constantly sending and receiving ambassadors of a temporary 
=< hoc character.’’ These ambassadors ‘‘were chosen for their known respectability, and reputed 
wisdom.” 

13 The term ‘‘political appointment’’ has no meaning in the ambassadorial context, except the derogatory 
one the speaker may intend to give it, sinca all appointments made by our top politician, the President, 
including those of career envoys, are by definition political appointments. 
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In passing, let me say that although it is conceivable that legislation could be 
drawn to prevent their designation, in the first instance, by the President, it would 
be very difficult indeed to draw such legislation in view of the many reasons listed 
above why they are, in political practice, ‘‘paid off.’’ Often the least of these is 
“the size of the campaign contribution.”” A “crony”’ of somebody high in govern- 
ment always has an inside track over the campaign contributor. Moreover, if the 
Senate fulfills its duty—which is to refuse confirmation of unfitted candidates— 
such legislation is obvioulsy unnecessary. 

Not only in recent years, but also in the past, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has failed in this, and even while “leaking” opinions from its secret 
hearings about the unfitness of some ambassadorial candidate, has proceeded 
forthwith to confirm him. It is this fact which makes subsequent charges of 
“political payoffs” both specious and hypocritical. 

Such failures on the part of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee tend to 
prove that too many of the Senate’s Members—opposition no less administration— 
still regard ambassadorships as a part of the political spoils system; and that the 
chief motive underlving their charges of ‘“‘payoff’”’ is the desire to embarrass the 
President and the party in power in order to score a party advantage in future 
campaigns. This suspicion is especially justified when—as is the case today— 
the opposition controls the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and with it the 

wer to refuse confirmation to an administration candidate. 

The Senate would do well to remind itself that the public today ardently believes 
that whatever room there may be for amateurs in modern American diplomacy, 
there is no room for the kind of amateur who was once graphically described by a 
congressional friend of mine as “fan unknown public nonentity.”” When the 
Senate confirms a man who, in the considered judgments of a substantial number 
of the committee, is not qualified to represent America abroad, it is doing an un- 
patriotic act. An ambassador’s prestige, when he arrives in a foreign country, is 
America’s prestige. And obviously, when members of the Senate committee set 
about to damage the reputation of a qualified man in order to secure some slight 
party advantage, the action is unpatriotic. 

The responsibility for preserving and increasing American prestige abroad, as 
it is reflected in the calibre of our ‘‘Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary,” is the dual responsibility of the President and the Senate. As concerns 
the role of the President in this connection, I might quote the words of Mr. James 
Reston in the New York Times of August 7. ‘The issue is not,’’ he wrote, 
“whether the Eisenhower administration is being more political in its ambassa- 
dorial appointments than the Democrats, or whether these jobs should be given 
to the top career men in the Foreign Service, but whether the appointments have 
met the President’s principle of appointing the best man available, regardless of 
party, wealth or Foreign Service record.” 

As concerns the Senate, I might quote Senator Hubert Humphrey, who led an 
important and illuminating debate on this subject in the Upper House on August 
15: ‘Let us have a little more public discussion of nominations when they come 
to the committee. I think all of us have been slightly derelict.” 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves again that, while there admittedly have 
been some lapses on this score, on the whole both the President and the Senate 
have recognized their responsibility. On the record, as we have shown, they 
have not done too badly by American diplomacy. Under the ‘‘amateur” guidance 
of 34 Presidents and their Secretaries of State and ambassadors, and in spite of 
the “unwarranted diplomatic interventions” of 85 Congresses, the ‘‘uninformed”’ 
advice of an uncontrolled press, and the pressures of hundreds of millions of 
“undisciplined Americans’’ on our foreign affairs, the United States has never- 
theless reached the peak of world leadership. 

It is the wisdom of the Foreign Service itself to understand that whatever else 
diplomacy is, or is not, it is a pragmatic art. ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
In its 181 years of diplomatic life, America has not yet made “the irrevocable 
diplomatic error.”’ 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR THoMAS J. Dopp BEFoRE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIO 
COMMITTEE CONCERNING THE APPOINTMENT OF Mrs. CLARE BoorHue Lucp 
AMBASSADOR TO BRAZIL 


I wish to add my voice today to so many others in the country and in the worl 
who desire the prompt confirmation of Mrs. Luce as our next Ambassador § 
Brazil. 

She will bring to that post all of the great ability, the vast energy, and th 
personal dedication that have marked her brilliant career in private ag 
public life. 

She will bring to that post broad experience in political and human affairs 
well as a personal charm and graciousness, and compassionate insight into 
problems of other peoples that marked her distinguished career in Congress, 
Ambassador to Italy and in many other positions. The splendid example 
Clare Boothe Luce has opened wider and wider opportunities for women 
public life, and the whole Nation is the better for it. 

Our relationship with our South American friends has entered a difficult period 
There is, therefore, a special need for ambassadors in this area of the world # 
possess the rare qualities so often demonstrated by Mrs. Luce. I heartily sug 
port her nomination for the post of Ambassador to Brazil, and it is my hope tha 
it will be favorably reported by this committee and confirmed by the Senat 


promptly. 
x 
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